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RICHARD COBDEN. 


BY GENERAL M, M. TRUMBULL. 





HE name of Richard Cobden is familiar to the American 
people, not because they know much about the man ; but 
because they have been frightened by that awful apparition of 
peace and plenty known as the Cobden club. 

It is a perverse paradox and a very mockery of common 
sense, that the name of Richard Cobden has become an incanta- 
tion for the use of political conjurers in the United States, a 
hobgoblin and a scare. As it was in his own country in his own 
time, so it is in the United States to-day ; monopoly, aristocracy, 
plutocracy, caste, and privilege ridicule the name of Richard 
Cobden. As nursery maids frighten children by fictitious 
bogies, so in like manner do the nurses of the Protective tariff 
scare American laborers by the ghost of a mythical dragon 
which they call the Cobden club. This they pretend is the 
arch-enemy of American industry, animated by the spirit of 
Richard Cobden to overthrow American prosperity and degrade 
American labor. 

It might be an exaggeration te say that Richard Cobden 
was the greatest friend the American people ever had in Europe, 
for John Bright and others were equally interested in the wel- 
fare of the United States; but we may confidently say that 
he was the greatest benefactor the United States has had in 
Europe during the nineteenth century ; and we may say more, 
that the only commercial friend we have in Europe with any 
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great power or influence is the club that bears his name. It 
works for the protection of American industry, and will not 
allow any tax, tribute, or impost whatever to be levied on 
American products, except on spirits and tobacco; and on them 
‘‘for revenue only.”’ 

A merchant who would tell his clerks to be civil to all his 
patrons excepting his best customer we should consider a good 
deal of a fool, and something of a knave; yet that is just what 
our Protectionist statesmen, journalists, and politicians do. 
England buys more of our merchandise than all the other 
nations of the earth put together; and in revenge for that, 
the Protectionists denounce Great Britain, and revile the 
memory of Cobden because he made England our best customer 
and friend. - 

The inspiration of Cobden’s public life was the sublime senti- 
ment, ‘‘Peace and Free Trade among Nations.’’ On these two 
commandments hung nearly all the law and the prophets; 
not quite all, for as a member of Parliament he took an active 
interest in all the other political topics of his time, popular edu- 
cation, England’s foreign policy, the extension of the suffrage, 
the American war, the landlord system, the labor question, and 
the many other problems that agitated social and political Eng- 
land. On all of them the majority verdict of his countrymen is 
now that he was right, except on the labor question ; and on that 
the majority verdict is that he was wrong; at least on that 
branch of it that relates to factory labor. 

Cobden thought that the government should abolish child 
slavery in factories; but he doubted the justice of regulating by 
law the hours of labor for grown up men. He wanted to see the 
workingmen strong enough to dictate their own hours of labor, 
without asking the patronage of the state ; and without placing 
themselves under the guardianship of government. His un- 
popular opinions on this question are to some extent vindicated 
by the fact that the workingmen of England under the Free 
Trade system, have themselves reduced the hours of labor; and 
soon without any assistance from the state, they will establish 
the eight-hour workimg day. 

















RICHARD COBDEN. 3 
The factory is a gloomy subject, but Richard Cobdem was 
the owner of a cotton factory ; and the factory question is one of 
the social problems that must be solved ; and solved according to 
the law of righteousness. In the biography of Jack the Giant 
Killer mention is made of one Blunderbore, a giant, who used to 
go about croning and droning, ‘‘ Fee, fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood 
of an Englishman ; let him be alive, or let him be dead, Pll 
grind his bones to make my bread.’’ Well, Blunderbore is the 
factory, with its droning wheels from everlasting to everlasting 
grinding the Eaglishman’s bones into bread ; and Cobden so re- 
garded it. 

Cobden was tiie son of a farmer; and when he contrasted the 
‘“‘black country ’’ of the north, polluted with the smoke of 
ten thousand factories, with the fields of Sussex, fair and 
undefiled ; when he breathed into his lungs the sulphurous air of 
Lancashire, and then remembered the Sussex breezes, fragrant of 
the cherry and the hawthorn blossom, he said in bitterness 
of spirit, ‘‘If I had the making of a social system for my 
country, there should not be a factory in England.” This 
of course was purely sentimental, for Cobden knew as well as we 
know that the factory is indispensable to our social existence. 
Instead of killing Blunderbore, it would be better if little Jack 
would convert him into a bountiful giant, not grinding bones 
into bread, nor coining the sweat of little children, but working 
shorter hours, dividing profits fairly, and clothing the naked 
with cheap goods. 

In the politics of Richard Cobden, cheap clothing is a blessing, 
like cheap air, although we have in the United States the 
highest authority to the contrary ; for a very important person- 
age has told us that under a cheap coat we shall find a cheap 
man. ‘This is the opinion of the cheapest man with the biggest 
wages of any in this land, and he may find out some day that 
a ragged people are very costly citizens. 

When he was thirty years old, which was about the time of 
the Reform Bill revolution, Cobden was one of the most learned 
men in England ; and yet in the jargon of conceited scholarship 
he was called ‘‘an uneducated man,’’ that is to say, a man whom 
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the colleges did not know. The truth is that although he had little 
schooling, few of his critics had read as many books or as many 
men as he had read. The best scholar is not the man who learns 
the most, but the man who forgets the least, and Cobden forgot 
little. There was not a man at Oxford who had read as many 
chapters in the Book of Realities as Richard Cobden had. He 
had studied man as a moral, intellectual, spiritual, social, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and mercantile being, in his relations 
to this moral, intellectual, spiritual, social, agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and mercantile world. His political wisdom grew out 
of a vast accumulation of useful knowledge ; and herein it was 
that when he entered Parliament at thirty-seven years of age, 
there was not a man in the House of Commons so well equipped 
with political information, not one so competent in debate. 
Cobden had a capacious brain, and his brain had shelves in it. 
Many other men. have capacions brains, but without shelves. 
They have plenty of knowledge in their heads, but it is all out 
of order, tossed and tumbled in heterogeneous mixture, like the 
contents of their own libraries. Cobden furnished his brain 
with good knowledge, drilled and disciplined ; every fact in its 
proper group, and every group on its proper shelf. By system- 
atic economy of that kind he always had at hand an abundant 
supply of instances, facts, lessons, comparisons, and proofs. He 
was thus overwhelming in debate, especially in the House of 
Commons, where they care little for the pomp of declamation or 
the cadences of eloquence, except as these are emphasis to solid 
argument, and the vehicles of useful information. It was pre- 
dicted that because Cobden succeeded on the platform he would 
fail in the House of Commons. This was a careless mistake, 
because the style of oratory that captured the crowds at Man- 
chester and Stockport was the only style that the House of 
Commons will endure with patience ; speech full of information, 
comparison, argument, and illustration ; speech easy to under- 
stand, and without rhetorical superfluities of any kind. Al- 
though the House was unfriendly to him, his very first speech 
in Parliament was a success ; because, in the vernacular of that 
House, ‘‘there was no nonsense in it.”’, The members listened 
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to him with attention and ill-concealed annoyance, and what was 
of dangerous portent the prime minister listened also. The im- 
portance of this feature of it will appear further on. 

After a man has become famous, and has passed away, his bi- 
ographer, who is generally his eulogist, has the advantage of 
his hero’s completed career to guide him in describing any por- 
tion of it; and the description will be colored accordingly. 
Better, therefore, to read contemporary criticism when studying 
the character and work of any historic man; and for that rea- 
son some remarks made by The Illustrated London News of July 
6, 1842, are put in evidence here. That paper was in livery at 
the time, and very servile toward the aristocracy and the court. 
It affected nerves, gout, and other genteel accomplishments ; and 
it could be as hysterical as Volumnia Dedlock herself over the 
presumption of workers in wool, and cotton, and iron, and brass. 
And Sir Leicester Dedlock could not be more shocked than 
The Illustrated London News pretended to be, because the time 
had come in the evolutionary and revolutionary development of 
British politics, when the House of Commons could so far forget 
itself as to receive instruction from a cotton spinner covered all 
over, in a figurative sense, with the factory dust and smoke of 
Stockport. Mr. Cobden had been in Parliament only a year 
when the notice of him accompanied by his portrait appeared 
in The Illustrated London News. After some feigned contempt 
for Cobden, by way of apology to the aristocracy for speaking 
of him at all, it said : 

“Mr. Cobden is one of those men of the age to whom enterprise and 
industry have brought wealth, the Reform Bill gave the advantages of 
becoming a senator, and whom the election of last year converted into 
one. He is aman of some talentsand extreme opinions. . . . We 
have taken Mr. Cobden this week, not so much from the actual po- 
sition he occupies in the estimation of the public, as that he is a very 
fair specimen of the class of men who are considered by many as rep- 


resenting the manufacturing interest, though this is not entirely the 
case.’’ 


Comparing Mr. Cobden with the kettledrum ranter Ferrand, 
itsays: ‘* We do not contrast the opinions of those men from 
any great importance we attach to either of the individuals 
holding them.’’ Then, after insinuating that Cobden denounced 
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the aristocracy because he did not belong to the order, it con- 
tinued thus: 

“Mr. Cobden sits for the Borough of Stockport, and as a debater oc- 
cupies a very creditable position in the House. He is a close reasoner, 
very seldom going beside the question or losing sight of the main 
points of his own or his opponent’s argument. He has sufficient 
power of declamation to impart energy to his manner, but he is never 
led away by it, or falls into that style which invariably meets with the 
greatest contempt from the House—that of the loud-tongued, empty 
ranter. He is always well prepared to support his statements, and 
generally has with him a formidable array of documents. It is a 
creditable tribute to his abilities that he generally commands the at- 
tention of the House ; and if he has failed to convince the premier of 
the expediency of the policy laid down by the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
it is not because the Right Honorable Baronet has failed to listen to 
him.”’ 


The point and pith of all are in those last words, which admit 
that Cobden, even thus early in his parliamentary career, had 
compelled the attention of the prime minister ; and this of itself 
was an achievement full of important consequences to England. 
It is easy to say now, after what occurred in 1846, that Sir 
Robert Peel was captured by what Lord Beaconsfield called ‘‘the 
persuasive eloquence of Cobden’’ ; but here is contemporaneous 
evidence that Cobden had begun to fascinate Peel as early as 
1842. This was a wonderful conquest, considering the quality 
and political rank of Peel. He was a very great man, the 
undisputed master and chief of the Protectionist party, a mature 
statesman who had been a member of the House of Commons for 
thirty-five years, and in the language of his vitriolic enemy, 
Lord Beaconsfield, he was ‘‘the greatest member of Parliament 
that ever lived.””, He had been prime minister seven years 
before, and in some capacity or other he had held high rank 
in the Tory councils as a cabinet minister almost from the 
days of Pitt. He possessed a very large private fortune and 
was grandly independent. In manners he was haughty and 
reserved ; but the aristocracy leaned upon him as the ablest 
politician in England, although they were always doubtful 
and fearful about the strength of his backbone. 

After the demoralization of the Tory party by the revolution 
of 1832, Sir Robert Peel gathered the fragments together and 
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put them into such a state of discipline and efficiency, that 
in the general election of 1841 he was able to lead the party to a 
most astonishing victory, so that when the new Parliament met, 
he became prime minister with an obedient majority behind him 
in the House of Commons of nearly a hundred votes over 
the Whigs, Radicals, Free Traders, the Irish party, and all 
the other opposition elements combined. Out of 658 members 
in the House, there were scarcely a hundred Free Traders. 

To confront Peel in command of this victorious majority 
appeared a new and untried man, a cotton spinner from the 
‘“black country,’’ armed with some ‘‘dismal science”’ called 
political economy ; a ‘‘ bagman”’ as they derisively nicknamed 
him, for Cobden had been a commercial traveler in his younger 
days. In a letter written at this time to his brother, he said, 
“‘T am regarded as a Gothic invader.’’ The best that a new 
member of that kind could expect from the haughty prime 
minister was the condescension of a patrician sneer or a display 
of tired feeling made exasperating by a supercilious air of in- 
attention, indifference, and contempt. Many aspiring men 
of good ability have been condemned to years of obscurity in 
Parliament by treatment of that kind ; but Cobden was not to be 
snuffed out in that way ; and from the very beginning the House 
realized that here was a man who had something to say; and 
willing or unwilling, all parties were compelled to listen to him. 
Referring to the hypnotic spell which Cobden wove around 
his great antagonist, Lord Beaconsfield says: 

“Sir Robert Peel had a dangerous sympathy with the creations 
of others. He was ever on the lookout for new ideas, and when 
he found them he embraced them with eagerness, and often with 
precipitancy. . . . There was always some person representing 
some theory or system exercising an influence over his mind. In 
his ‘‘sallet’? days it was Mr. Horner or Sir Samuel Romilly; in 
later and more important periods it was the duke of Wellington, 


the king of the French, Mr. Jones Lloyd, some others, and finally 
Mr. Cobden.”’ 


It is necessary to refer briefly to the Free Trade struggle 
which, chiefly under the direction of Cobden, was carried on 
from 1838 to 1846. In the year 1838 seven men in a little room 
in Manchester organized the Anti-Corn-Law League, the most 
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powerful moral force combination outside of Parliament that had 
ever been seen in England. Of this body Cobden was the 
organizing genius, the commissary general of its argument, and 
its most convincing orator. 

In 1838 the Protective system was almost at the zenith of its 
mischief. It had pampered the landlords and the aristocracy ; 
but it had reduced the middle classes to a ‘‘shabby genteel’’ 
condition ; and the workingmen to comparative destitution. It 
laid a heavy tax upon bread for the protection of landlords ; 
and upon manufactures for the benefit of mill owners; and 
the chronic condition of the English laborer was that of hunger. 
Class ignorance, stupid and strong as a ship of war, guarded the 
Protective system. Even the workingmen opposed Free Trade 
aS a conspiracy to lower wages ; and sensitive through moral 
ignorance, their passions were bitterly aroused when it was 
proposed to put the noble British workingman into competition 
with the ‘‘ pauper labor ’’ of the continent. 

The strategy of the League outside of Parliament was a cam- 
paign of education ; inside, it was a campaign of demonstration, 
the condition of England being illustrated by ghastly word 
pictures that made Peel solemn and uncomfortable. He was 
in office to maintain Protection, and the facts made the Pro- 
tective system responsible for a large part of the public misery. 
Cobden felt a business contempt for the Tory majority that 
frowned upon him from the ministerial benches. He regarded 
most of the lordlings and squires over there as overfed and 
underbred, vain, insolent, and dull. He looked upon Lord 
Stanley and Sir Robert Peel as the only formidable men on 
the Tory side ; and, in a letter to his brother written just after 
making his maiden speech, he said: ‘Stanley scowls and Peel 
smiles at me, both meaning mischief; there is no other man on 
their side who is at all formidable.’”’ Here he underrated Glad- 
stone, who was always formidable, although Cobden did not 
think so, for he said, ‘‘Gladstone makes a very clever aid-de- 
camp to Peel, but he is nothing without him.”’ 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the progress of the 
struggle: how monopoly held on with a death grip to its unjust 
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privileges ; how desperately the landlords fought for dear bread ; 
the great meetings; the popular agitation that rolled like an 
earthquake under the English monarchy ; the combative charges 
and countercharges ; the fierce denunciation, and the angry de- 
bates in Parliament; the gradual conversion of the prime minis- 
ter. It is enough to say that by the fall of 1845 the campaign of 
education had converted the English people, and the campaign 
of demonstration had converted the House of Commons with 
the prime minister at its head. The awful destitution in Ireland 
brought about by those twin scourges the Landlord system and 
the Protective system, gave Peel his opportunity ; and he took 
advantage of it to sweep the Protective system from the statute 
books of England. On the day that the Free Trade measures 
passed the House of Lords, the government of Sir Robert Peel 
was overthrown by an adverse vote of the House of Commons on 
the coercion bill for Ireland. The relations between Peel and 
Cobden had always been unfriendly ; they regarded each other 
with aversion ; and they had never spoken together in their 
lives. Although Peel was exclusive, reserved, and shy, there 
were many elements of moral greatness in him, and he was 
too magnanimous to take to himself the credit that belonged 
to Cobden. In surrendering office he said : 

‘The name which ought to be associated with the Free Trade meas- 
ures, is not the name of the noble lord, the member for London, nor is 
itmy name. It is the name of a man who, acting, as I believe, from 
disinterested motives, has, with untiring energy, by appeals to reason, 
enforced their necessity with an eloquence the more to be admired 
because it was unaffected and unadorned ; the name which ought to be 
associated with those measures is the name of Richard Cobden.”’ 

The abolition of the Protective system in England has doubled 
the ration of comforts tothe workingman. It has also increased 
his wages, and reduced his hours of labor. As to these things it 
may be well enough to offer a couple of witnesses, and the first is 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, the present leader of the Irish Home 
Rule party in the House of Commons. In his History of Our 
Own Times, he says : 


“The Corn Laws, as all the world now admits, were a cruel burden 
on the poor and the working classes of England. . . . They who 
were the uncompromising opponents of Free Trade at that time are 
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proud to be its uncompromising zealots now. Indeed there is no more 
chance for a reaction against Free Trade than there is against the Rule 
of Three.’’ 

The next witness is Mr. Gladstone, who certainly ought to 
be believed. He was himself a Protectionist, and a member of 
Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet. After Lord Stanley went up to the 
House of Lords, Peel and Gladstone were the chief debaters in 
the House of Commons on the Protection side, against Cobden 
and Bright on the Free Trade side. Speaking a few years ago to 
the electors of Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone said : 


‘“ When the Free Trade reform began trade increased to a degree un- 
exampled in the history of the world. Periods of distress have been 
due to special causes which were beyond human agency to deal with. 
Such times of hardship have become almost if not absolutely unknown 
owing to the blessed effects of Free Trade. The country has made a 
great step forward and will not go back.” 

Wandering in the north of England the traveler will come to 
a town where Sir Robert Peel was formerly burned in effigy. 
In the market place he will notice a stately monument sur- 
mounted by a statue of that minister, and on the base of it 
these words, ‘‘He gave the people cheap bread.’’ What has 
become of the statesmen who opposed him; the champions of 
dear bread, and the Protective system? Morally and histori- 
cally speaking, most of them have passed into outer darkness, 
into the oblivion of contempt. So it will be with the American 
statesmen who two years ago sentenced us, our wives, and 
our children, to half rations of clothing and blankets, and other 
things, leaving us by way of recompense the sole consolation 
of sugar. Few of them will be remembered at all; and even 
those will appear only as warnings in the pillory of history. 

After Cobden had negotiated the commercial treaty with 
France, Charles Sumner wrote him a letter congratulating him 
on his Free Trade victories, and in that letter he said: » 


‘*T am happy in your true success. You are the great volunteer with 
something in your hand better than a musket. This commercial treaty 
seems like a harbinger of glad tidings. Let that get into full operation 
and the war system must be discontinued.”’ 

The tenor of that letter leads to the opinion that if Charles 


Sumner had been in the 51st Congress, there would have been 
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one senator from Massachusetts against the McKinley Bill. Mr. 
Sumner’s letter introduces us to Cobden as an apostle’of inter- 
national peace. 

Cobden believed that international peace is a branch of politi- 
cal economy ; and that war is a hindrance to commerce, con- 
suming without producing, expensive, wasteful, and unnecessary. 
He opposed it also on higher grounds. To him universal peace 
was not only a political doctrine, but also a moral sentiment and 
a religious rule. Asa member of the Episcopal church he often 
partook of holy Communion; but he thought that the holiest 
communion was the Feast of Nations, where the whole brother- 
hood of man sit in equal rank at the table of the Lord. And 
the table of the Lord is this round earth, where there is neither 
head nor foot; no highest place nor lowest place; and woe to 
the man who devours the share of his brother and drives him 
from the table. Cobden believed that war is cruel, savage, and 
unnatural, and that a people who come into the world in war 
time are morally and mentally inferior to a people born in a time 
of peace ; and that the brutal passions, inflamed by international 
strife, are transmitted from generation to generation. 

Cobden preached the gospel of peace to his countrymen, but 
at the cost of a popularity which was dear to him, and of which 
he was proud. It was a painful sacrifice, but he made it; and 
although his action brought him agony he swerved not from his 
integrity. He stood firm as a rock against the rage of England. 
With the skill of a surgeon he dissected a style of patriotism 
very common in England and America; and he showed that 
it was composed of national egotism and metropolitan swagger. 
He opposed the Crimean War, declared that it was unjust on the 
part of England, and in language of bitter invective pinned the 
guilt of it upon the English cabinet, and especially upon Lord 
Palmerston. He saw his popularity fade away because of this, 
but while he prized the good opinion of his fellow-countrymen 
he loved his own self-approbation more. He would not forfeit 
his own esteem for office, titles, money, or applause. His dis- 
trust of Lord Palmerston grew into personal dislike; for he 
thought him deficient in moral statesmanship, vain, meddlesome, 
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quarrelsome, theatrical, and altogether a dangerous minister. 
Palmerston reciprocated the dislike, but he always had a respect 
for Cobden, that Cobden never felt for him. Their mutual 
hostility resulted in the parliamentary duel of 1857, wherein 
each of them received an ugly wound. 

The challenge from Cobden to Palmerston appeared in the 
form of a resolution censuring Sir John Bowring, governor 
of Hong-Kong, for his conduct in the affair of the lorcha 
Arrow. The Chinese authorities had boarded the Arrow, 
and had taken twelve Chinamen from the ship on a charge 
of piracy. Bowring protested against this, claiming on very 
feeble grounds that the Arrow was a British vessel. He de- 
manded the surrender of the men to him, with apologies for 
seizing them. The Chinese gave up the men but protested at 
the same time that Bowring was wrong, and that his demand 
was illegal. To this Bowring replied by bombarding Canton, 
and plunging the two nations into a cruel and costly war. 
Cobden was greatly shocked by the savagery of the proceeding ; 
and although Bowring was his intimate friend, and co-laborer in 
the work of the League, he condemned his action and challenged 
the government upon it. Lord Palmerston, the prime minister, 
accepted the challenge, adopted and approved the action of 
Sir John Bowring, and upon that approval staked the fate of his 
ministry. In the debate upon the resolution Cobden made one 
of the most effective speeches ever heard in Parliament; and 
after a desperate contest which lasted four nights, his resolution 
was adopted and the government was beaten by a majority 
of sixteen votes. Instead of resigning, Lord Palmerston dis- 
solved the Parliament and appealed from the House of Commons 
to the voters at the polls. 

The result of the general election which followed, was a tri- 
umphant vindication for Lord Palmerston, such as few ministers 
have ever obtained in England. The “‘ Rule Britannia”’ sort of 
patriotism made the people drunk, as whisky would have done, 
while the carnivorous press, made eager and ferocious by the 
smell of blood, tore the peace party to pieces with: its talons. 
Every man who did not glorify the bombardment of Canton was 
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‘‘un-English’’ and ‘‘anti-English,’’ epithets which Lord Pal- 
merston himself had applied to Cobden. The peace party was 
routed, and scattered. Cobden was beaten at Huddersfield, John 
Bright and Milner Gibson were both defeated at Manchester, 
William J. Fox lost his seat for Oldham, and many other 
members of kindred sentiments met a like fate. 

Cobden’s wound was painful ; he felt his defeat keenly, but he 
bore it with dignity, consoled by the approval of his own 
conscience. The defeat of John Bright, however, made Cobden 
lose his temper ; he could not think of it with ordinary patience, 
and to the end of his life he never forgave Manchester for 
degrading Bright. It was the ingratitude of it that provoked 
him, for Manchester owed much of its prosperity to Bright. 
Besides, Bright was in Italy at the time, trying to recover his 
health, broken down in the service of Manchester. The re- 
proaches that Cobden poured upon Manchester, scorch to this 
day. 

Suffering a great deal on account of his defeat, Cobden re- 
tired to his home in Sussex, and spent a year or two in work, 
study, and contemplation. Then he came over to Chicago. As 
the custom is whenever an eminent stranger comes to town, 
the city authorities offered to take him to the stock yards, but he 
said, ‘‘No, no, show me the public schools.”’ They took him 
to the public schools, and he spoke lovingly to the children. 
After spending a few months in America, he went back to Eng- 
land, where he found great news. While on the sea, he was 
elected member of Parliament for Rochdale ; as he learned from 
letters which awaited him at Liverpool. This compliment was a 
great surprise to him, for during twenty-seven days he had not 
heard anything from England. More surprising still, he found 
a letter from Lord Palmerston, offering him a place in the 
cabinet and urging him to take it. Another from Lord John 
Russell pressed him to accept Lord Palmerston’s offer, and told 
him that it was his duty to enter the cabinet. He found also 
scores of letters from personal friends, all to the same effect ; but 
his equipoise was not affected in the least ; he never thought for 
a moment of accepting the offer ; and on his arrival in London 
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he called upon Lord Palmerston to tell him so. He told the 
prime minister that having censured his policy for years, he 
could not with any self-respect take office in his cabinet. Tra- 
dition says that Cobden remarked to Palmerston, ‘‘I have said 
over and over again that I thought you the worst minister that 
England ever had.’’ ‘‘What of that,’ said Palmerston, ‘‘look 
at those others in the cabinet, and remember what they have 
said about me.’”’ ‘‘Yes,’”’ replied Cobden, ‘‘but I meant it.’’ 
Palmerston pressed the appointment upon him in a manly way 
and with a good many strong reasons, but Cobden was firm; he 
refused the office, and to the day of his death, he never accepted 
place or title from the government, although both were offered 
him. 

As to Cobden’s action on other important questions it may be 
briefly said that he was the friend of popular education, an 
advocate of universal suffrage, and all kindred measures of 
radical reform. In short, while he endured the monarchy and 
made the most of it, he was a republican. During the war, his 
moral influence on the union side was of immense value. Cob- 
den was a fervent admirer of the American republic ; and with 
the exception of De Tocqueville, no other foreigner had such 
a clear perception of the genius, character, and tendency of 
American institutions ; and not even De Tocqueville had such 
an extensive knowledge of the natural resources, the manu- 
facturing and engineering skill, and the mercantile aptitudes of 
the American people. 

The reformation of the land system had not become a politi- 
cal question in the days of Cobden; and when he thought the 
time had arrived to make it so, the hand of death was upon him. 
In the last speech he ever made, he said, ‘‘If I were 25 or 
30 years instead of twice that number, I would take Adam 
Smith in hand, and I would have a league for free trade in land 
as we had a league for free trade in corn.’’? Volumes have been 
written to explain what Cobden meant, for he died a few days 
after saying that, but the comments are speculations only. What 
he meant will never be definitely known. That he intended a 
radical change in the land system is very likely: First, because 
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he was a radical in opinion and in practice; and secondly, be- 
cause in a hundred speeches he had shown his hatred of land- 
lordism and his contempt for landlords. His ridicule of their 
pretensions turned their wine into vinegar, and they feared him 
above all other men. One night in the House of Commons when 
they were masquerading as ‘‘ the agricultural interest”’ he said, 
‘¢ A Jandlord is no more an agriculturist than a shipowner is a 
sailor.’”” The London Times once compared him to Gracchus and 
accused him of an intention to confiscate the lands of the rich 
and divide them among the poor. He denied this in an angry 
correspondence with the editor of The Times. How far he might 
have gone we do not know; but we know this, that his death 
was a good thing for the feudal system of landlordism in Eng- 
land. 

Cobden believed not only in the harmony but in the absolute 
unity of all the moral forces. In his opinion there could not be 
any discord between moral laws and economic laws ; nor did he 
believe that a falsehood in politics could ever dovetail with 
a truth in algebra. He carried the doctrine into geography and 
politics, he believed that all mankind constituted one commercial 
community, and to him the Atlantic Ocean was a very small 
creek. He could easily stretch his arm across it and shake 
hands with a man on the other side. He left his likeness on the 
polities of his country, and the impress of his mind on the con- 
stitution of England. He followed the advice of Shakespeare, 
‘‘To thine own self be true’’ ; and consequently he could not be 
false to any man. His eulogy may be condensed into this: He 
gave more food and better clothes, higher wages, and shorter 
hours of labor to all the workingmen of England. 

M. M. TRUMBULL. 
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SILVER AS IT WAS, AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 


BY GENERAL A. J. WARNER, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL SILVER 


COMMISSION. 


Be 


HE first form of trade, doubtless, was simple barter, swap- 

ping one thing for another. Then, by a sort of natural 
selection, some one thing generally desired came to be used as a 
common medium of exchange. Anything used as a common 
medium of exchange is manifestly more convenient than barter, 
for whoever exchanges anything for this particular thing pos- 
sesses that which can be readily exchanged again for anything 
else. 

Gold and silver and copper were known to the Greeks in the 
time of Homer, but still things were valued in oxen, as when 
Glaucus gave his arms of gold for arms of brass,—‘‘ the worth 
of fourscore oxen for the worth of nine,’’ or when four beeves 
are given as the worth of a damsel ‘trained in household arts.”’ 
It is not to be supposed, however, that oxen constituted a circu- 
lating medium in any strict sense like coined money ; but they 
constituted a standard for estimating the value of other things. 

Just when and in what part of the world gold and silver first 
came into use as common media of exchange is not known. 
Their selection was no doubt a process of evolution, in which 
their superior fitness for this use became manifest. The first 
use of these metals as money was by weight, although their use 
as ornaments no doubt preceded their use specifically as money, 
and probably gave rise to “ring money.’’ How long the usegof 
these metals by weight or as ring money preceded coinage is not 
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known, but doubtless in places and among certain races for a 
long period. 


“Great and fiourishing empires [says Lenormant], like those of 
Egypt, of Chaldea, and of Assyria, have existed thousands of years in 
wealth and prosperity, with commercial relations as extensive as those 
of any people of antiquity, making use constantly of the precious 
metals in their business transactions, but entirely ignorant of the em- 
ployment of (coined) money.” 


But the difficulty of determining the purity of the metals and 
the liability to fraud in weighing them out must have been a 
serious drawback to trade, and the art of coining, which was but 
the certification of weight and fineness upon dises of metal, was 
a great step in advance. Which metal was first used as money, 
and where, is involved in doubt. Herodotus credits the Lydians 
with the invention of the art of coining money. Phidon of 
Argos is supposed to have coined silver at A°gina in the 8th 
century before the Christian era. Silver was coined, at any rate, 
at an early period in Greece, but gold coins were probably 
not struck till Philip’s time. In the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and in Lydia, gold was the first metal coined. The earliest 
money of India, of Rome, and of Egypt probably consisted 
of discs of burnt clay or of copper paid out by weight. There 
seems to be good evidence, however, that both gold and silver 
were coined in India prior to the date assigned for the first coins 
of Greece or of Lydia. Seals had long been in use to attest and 
solemnize obligations and the earliest mode of coining was by 
the impression of a seal upon pieces of metal certifying weight 
and fineness, and this practice may have originated in different 
countries at the same period or at different periods. 

But in what way and at what particular time and place coins 
may have first been made, it is certain that for centuries before 
coins were struck, gold and silver were known as precious 
metals, and in definite proportions had become the common 
medium of exchange wherever commerce was carried on; in 
other words, gold and silver by common consent had become 
money metals and in them and by them the value of all other 
things was estimated. The law of supply and demand operated 
upon them the same as upon everything else. There was no 
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more restriction or limitation to the production or use of these 
metals than to commodities generally, and in the long run the 
supply of the metals was governed by the same laws that govern 
the supply of other things ; and in this lies the whole advantage 
of metallic money. The moment we depart from the principle 
of automatic regulation of money, that moment the advantage of 
metallic over other kinds of money disappears. The significant 
fact, therefore, connected with the early use of silver as money 
is that the metal itself was money, and that coining was only a 
certification by government of weight and fineness. In this 
manner for centuries before coins were struck, and for three 
thousand years under coinage, gold and silver have passed 
up and down the world, performing the work of money wherever 
commerce has been extended. 

The ratio at which gold and silver were first coined in Lydia 
and in the Greek cities of Asia Minor, was the ratio at which 
they had previously gone into use by weight, which was about 
134 of silver to 1 of gold. In Lydia, Persia, and the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, gold seems to have been the more abundant 
metal, and the Lydian stater and Persian daric became standard 
eoins throughout the East. But in Greece, Lycia, and other 
parts of the world, silver was the metal mostly used as money. 
Boeckh, in his ‘‘ Economy of Athens,”’ says, ‘‘the value of gold is 
more variable than that of silver, which therefore may be con- 
sidered as the standard of price for gold as well as for other 
commodities.’”’ In like manner the gold supposed to have be- 
longed to David and Solomon was valued in silver, which 
was the standard money of Palestine. The ratio of silver to 
gold in Greece fell from 134 to 1, to 10 to 1 after the conquest 
of the East by Alexander. 

Silver was coined in Rome about 250 years before the Christian 
era, but gold was probably not coined till the time of Augustus. 
The coins of the Roman Empire underwent so many changes 
that before the end of the second century the money system of 
the Roman world was in a state of chaos. 

During the Middle Ages the monetary condition of all Europe 
was most lamentable. According to Jacobs, the quantity of 
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gold and silver circulating in Europe had fallen from $1,790,000 
to $165,000. Wheat fell to one twelfth its value in the time of 
Pliny. Moreover, in consequence of the great scarcity of money 
both gold and silver coins were so debased and clipped that the 
common people could not tell their true value. According to 
Levasseur, the value of silver coins was changed in France 
by legal enactment two hundred and fifty times between the 
twelfth and eighteenth centuries, and gold one hundred and 
forty-seven times. Silver reached its greatest purchasing power 
about 1510, or just before the newly discovered continent of 
America began to increase the stock of money. 

In England from 1257 to 1664 the value of gold coins was de- 
clared from time to time by proclamation, silver being the 
standard. From 1666 to 1717 silver was the only legal tender. 
In the year 1717 the ratio of the coins of the two metals was 
fixed at twenty-one shillings for a guinea, which was an over- 
valuation of gold, the market ratio being about twenty shillings 
eight pence, and gold, in consequence, became the principal 
money of England, and in 1816, on the recommendation of Lord 
Liverpool, the single gold standard was adopted. So generally 
was silver the money of the world at the time Locke wrote his 
celebrated essay on the value of money that he says: 

‘*T have spoken of silver coins alone, because that makes the money 
of account and measure of trade all through the world. For all con- 
tracts are, I think, everywhere made, and accounts kept in silver coin. 
I am sure they are so in England and the neighboring countries.’’ 

As Spain, before the revolution which led to the independence 
of the Spanish American states, controlled nearly all the gold and 
silver mines of the new world, most of the products of these 
mines passed through Spain, and Spanish coins everywhere 
became standard coins. Especially was this true of the Spanish 
milled dollar, or piece of eight (eight reals), which for more 
than three centuries was accepted as a standard coin in every 
part of the world. The production of silver from the discovery 
of America to 1849 greatly exceeded that of gold and consti- 
tuted the larger part of the money of the world. 

During the colonial period of this country the metallic money 
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consisted almost entirely of foreign coins. By the Articles of 
Confederation, the Spanish milled dollar was made the unit 
of value and money of account. Thus, when the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted, gold and silver were money 
by the common law of England, by enactments of Parliament, 
and by the Articles of Confederation, and anybody had the right 
to have either metal coined for his benefit. When the people gave 
to Congress the power to ‘‘ coin money ’”’ everybody understood 
what that meant. Gold and silver were money and the power to 
coin these metals and ‘‘to regulate the value thereof’’ was 
the power to strike coins of gold and silver for whomsoever 
asked it, and to determine the ratio of the metals in coinage. If 
Congress has the right to refuse to coin silver for the benefit of 
any holder of silver, it has the right to refuse to coin gold 
for the benefit of the holder of gold, and thus to demonetize 
both metals. Webster, referring to the constitutional power of 
the government over money, said : 


“T am certainly of the opinion, then, that gold and silver, at rates 
fixed by Congress, constitute the legal standard of value in this country, 
and that neither Congress nor any state has authority to establish any 
other standard or to displace this.”’ 


And this was the interpretation of the Constitution before 1873. 

The first law relating to coinage under the Constitution was 
the act of April 2, 1792. Under this act anybody could take 
gold or silver to the mint and have it coined for his benefit ‘free 
of expense,’’ which coins were legal tender for all dues and debts 
whatsoever. In the language of the act the silver was to be 
coined into « dollars or units,’’ ‘‘each to be of the value of 
a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current.’’ The gold 
was to be coined into eagles, each to be of the value of “ten 
dollars or units.”” As the Spanish milled dollar, as then in 
circulation, was found to contain 371.25 grains of pure silver, the 
dollar was made to contain the same quantity of pure silver, 
or 416 grains of standard silver, the alloy at first being 44.75 
grains. The alloy was reduced in 1837 to 41.25 grains, so as to 
make the coin exactly nine tenths fine, but the weight of pure 
silver in the silver dollar has never been changed. The weight 
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of the gold eagle has been changed from 247.5 grains of pure 
gold to 232.2 grains, or from 24.75 grains to the dollar to 23.22 
grains. 

From the first coinage act under our Constitution down to 1873 
anybody could take gold and silver to the mints and have 
them coined for his benefit, free of expense, into legal tender. 
Thus the metals themselves were potentially money, and both to- 
gether constituted the money standard. As long as the right 
existed to take either metal to the mint it mattered little in what 
proportion they went there. Bimetallism consists in the right 
to have either metal coined into money at the ratio fixed by 
the government. This ratio in the United States, under the act 
of 1792, was 15 to 1, afterwards changed to 15.988 to 1. I 
do not propose to discuss here the wisdom of adopting the ratio 
of 15 to 1 in 1792 or of changing it to 16 to 1 in 1834. So long 
as both metals without restriction could be taken to the mints we 
had bimetallism, and it mattered little whether more gold 
and less silver went to our mints while more silver and less gold 
went to the French mints; the two metals together performed 
the function of money for the world and together constituted 
the money standard. 

There were coined in the United States from 1792 to 1853, 
under free coinage, into full legal tender money, $88,000,000 ; 
for up to 1853, all our silver coins were full legal tender. More- 
over, up to 1857 foreign gold and silver coins were legal tender 
for all sums, so that it was of little importance whether silver 
was minted in the United States or elsewhere. Our mints 
had coined altogether up to 1873, about $142,000,000, of 
which over $93,000,000 was full legal tender. The coinage 
of gold from 1792 to 1848, or before the gold discovery of 
California, was in round numbers, $43,000,000. But the actual 
coinage of either metal cuts comparatively a small figure in 
determining the power of the metals in the commercial world. 
Everything lies in the right to have them coined. With this 
right inhering in the metals, the metals themselves become poten- 
tially money. 

Silver before 1873 was therefore a money metal, not only 
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in India and China, but in nearly all the western world. The 
exception of England did not affect the stability of bimetallism 
since the preponderance of bimetallic countries was so great 
that through open mints on the continent, the bimetallic stand- 
ard was securely maintained. There were two metals, but 
one money ; aS much one money as if the metals had been fused 
together and coined as a compound metal. Silver was no more 
redeemable in gold than gold in silver. Both metals were abso- 
lute money and equally available for the redemption of all other 
forms of money and equally the basis of all forms of credit. 
Thus, for centuries before coins were made, and before the re- 
corded history of man began, as well as through the whole 
historic period of our race, wherever commerce has gone, until 
1873, gold and silver have been recognized as money metals, and 
without limit or restriction have performed the work of money. 
II. 
But in 1873 a monetary revolution was inaugurated. Silver 
ras Shorn of its power aS a money metal in the United States 
and in Germany, apd, subsequently, in nearly all Europe, 
by being denied the right of mintage. The purpose to reduce 
the coined silver of Europe and the United States to a subsidiary 
money, by making gold the sole standard and gold coins the 
sole money of final redemption, has not yet, it is true, been 
entirely consummated ; but this is the logical and necessary out- 
come of the denial of equal and codrdinate money power to both 
the precious metals. France has not yet undertaken to redeem 
her own silver coins in gold, but any of the states of the Latin 
Union can call upon the other states of the Union to redeem 
in gold the five-frane pieces of their coinage held by the state 
making the demand; and as France holds the larger part of 
the coinage of the states of the Union, it rests with France 
to make this demand. Such a demand would undoubtedly 
greatly increase the strain on gold and would doubtless cause 
trouble, if it did not precipitate panic. Nevertheless, these 
coins are becoming worn and sooner or later they must be 
recoined or retired. There are supposed to be at least a thou- 
sand million dollars of standard silver coins now in circulation 
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in Europe, upheld at the level of gold by the force of legal 
tender. This surely cannot be counted a stable monetary con- 
dition. Without automatic regulation, through free mintage, 
metallic money possesses little or no advantage over paper 
money. Whenever France determines to declare its silver coins 
redeemable in gold, it might as well at once substitute paper 
for its silver, france fer franc, and melt down and sell off its 
silver coins. It would be the richer by the gold it received for 
its discarded silver. 

In the United States from 1878 to 1890, the government 
bought about two million dollars’ worth of silver a month and 
coined it into money. Since July, 1890, the government has 
been buying four and a half million ounces of silver bullion per 
month, and upon this issuing notes in amount equal to the value 
of the bullion at the time of purchase; the notes being redeema- 
ble in coin, gold or silver, at the option of the government. 

The silver dollars coined under the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 
are legal tender for all debts public and private, ercept where 
otherwise specially provided in the contract. There is nothing 
in the act of 1878 itself that prefers gold to silver, unless 
the contracts people enter into stipulate gold. And then, how 
far gold contracts can be specifically enforced may be a ques- 
tion, as suggested by Senator Morgan in a recent speech in the 
Senate. 

But the Treasury Department has acted constantly upon the 
theory that the silver coins of the United States, including 
standard dollars, are subordinate to gold, and could be kept 
at par with gold only by being redeemed in gold when required. 
Thus, Mr. Leach, director of the mint, stated to the coinage 
committee of the House in 1891 that the silver dollar was kept 
at par with gold ‘“‘from the fact that it is the general faith 
of mankind that we will always redeem a silver dollar with 
a gold dollar.”’ In October last a $1,000 treasury note, issued 
under the act of July 14, 1890, was presented at the subtreasury 
in Boston and gold demanded for it, which was refused by 
the assistant treasurer. Mr. Foster, secretary of the treasury, 
telegraphed to Mr. H. C. Lodge, October 14: 
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‘‘Treasury notes will be redeemed at any subtreasury of the United 
States in gold coin. The refusal at Boston was an error on the part 
of the assistant treasurer.”’ 
















The option to redeem greenbacks or treasury notes issued 
under the act of July 14, 1890, in gold coins, undoubtedly rests 
with the secretary, but the law imposes no obligation upon him 
to redeem in gold coin rather than in-silver coin. In fact, 
the government has no outstanding obligations, except gold 
certificates, not redeemable at the option of the government 
in coin of either metal. 

Under the acts of 1878, 370,000,000 silver dollars have been 
coined, and under the act of 1890, about $100,000,000 worth 
of treasury notes have been issued for the redemption of which 
silver may be coined. The question of vital importance in this 
connection is: Is this silver or is it to be absolute money? 
Will this silver, if coined, be money of final redemption for 
everything else the same as gold or must it itself some day be re- 

‘ deemed in gold if demanded? Does it as much constitute 
the basis of other kinds of money and of credit as gold or is it 
but a kind of subsidiary money, resting at last, like paper, on 
gold? 

: We are thus led back to the foundation principle of metallic 
money. Is the metal itself endowed with the money function or 
is it not? Manifestly in the United States and Europe silver 
has been deprived of this function, and only a certain quantity 

we of it given quasi money power. But the present position of 

r silver in the United States is less tenable than anywhere else. 

We continue to buy silver to make money of without endowing 

the metal itself with the essential quality of money. If the 

notes issued under the act of July, 1890, are redeemable in gold, 
at the option of the holder, as held by the secretary of the 
treasury, then it were folly to buy silver to store up in the 
treasury aS a mere commodity. Some other commodity might 
be selected that would afford quite as good collateral security. 

Either the silver purchased must be held as actual money 

material or it must some day be sold off as a commodity for 

what it will bring. 
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It therefore must be plain enough to any one who views the 
situation impartially that the present policy of buying silver and 
issuing notes without coining the silver and making it money as 
absolutely as gold cannot last long. 

Nobody but the holder of silver has any interest in the en- 
larged use of silver per se. The question with bimetallists 
is one of money supply and of the money standard of the 
future. Is that standard to be gold alone, with a diminishing 
supply and an increasing demand for this metal, or shall it 
be made to consist again of both metals as in all the ages of 
the past? In short, shall the money standard consist of the two 
metals automatically regulated or shall we give up automatic 
regulation for legislative regulation, or for fiat money? In 
the United States at this time regulation is partly automatic and 
partly legislative ; a condition that cannot long continue. 

III. 

From what has preceded, the reader can conclude what the 
condition of silver should be, if it is to be made money at 
all. If silver is not to become money of final redemption for all 
other forms of money and of credit, as absolutely as gold, then it 
is a needless waste to make money of silver. If the value of 
silver money is to be made to depend on legislative limitation of 
quantity or on redemption in gold, all this can be as easily 
secured with paper or anything else as with silver. There is no 
middle ground; either silver must be restored to the place it 
held so long in the history of the world, coequal with gold 
as a money standard, and left to automatic regulation or it 
may as well be abandoned altogether. 

The restriction of the coinage of silver since 1873 has 
operated to increase enormously the value of gold. The aban- 
donment of silver as standard money would throw the whole 
burden of sustaining the credit of the world upon gold. To 
make money out of silver, if that money has to be sustained 
by being made redeemable in gold, affords no more relief to gold 
than would so much money made of aluminium or of paper. 
The whole question is, shall silver and gold together, and 
equally, on some prescribed ratio, constitute the foundation 
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of other forms of money and of credit or shall the huge 
structure of modern credit be made to rest on gold alone? 

There never was a time when there was too much gold and 
silver for monetary use, and there is not likely to be. There 
have been times when there was not enough of both, as in 
the Middle Ages, and the world suffered as from a perpetual 
drouth. The time now is when the supply of gold is so short of 
requirements for it, that it undergoes an increase of from 2 to 24 
per cent per annum, and prices fall in the same proportion. 
And it will bear repeating that without automatic regulation 
there is no virtue in a metallic standard over any other. 

Until a century or so ago, the function of the precious metals 
was mainly as a medium of exchange. ‘There were no great 
standing debts in ancient times. Perpetual debts are a modern 
invention. Hence with debts aggregating thousands upon thou- 
sands of millions, the question of a money standard comes to 
have a significance it never had before. With a rising money 
standard all debts are increased and it will take but a generation 
with the single gold standard to double the debts of the world 
by the increase in the standard alone. Will the world submit 
to this kind of spoliation? The one way out of the dilemma is 
to restore the bimetallic standard of gold and silver, and leave 
it to automatic regulation through the production of the metals, 
as during so many ages of the past. 


: oe FP WARNER. 





DRUNKENNESS, A CURABLE DISEASE. 


DR. LESLIE E. KEELEY, PRESIDENT OF KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


URING the past few years, medical writers have occasionally 

appeared who have timidly suggested that drunkenness is 
a disease. This suggestion has always been overwhelmed by 
the popular sentiment derived from religious and moral re- 
formers, that drunkenness is simply a moral evil, a sin, very 
often a crime ; that it is altogether wicked, and is to be cured 
only by religious and moral influences. 

Long after diseases were recognized in part as material, actual 
physiological perversions, caused by some kind of poison, in- 
sanity and kindred mental nervous diseases were still held to be 
either supernatural or else obliquities of the moral character. 
Many of the germ diseases were believed to be ‘‘ dispensations 
of Providence’? and punishments for violation of Divine laws. 
This state of the public mind existed because the etiology of dis- 
eases, or their causes, was unknown. Science had not ventilated 
the cause of typhoid, consumption, smallpox, scarlet fever, and 
infectious diseases. These things are now better understood ; 
and it is the analogy of some of these diseases to drunkenness 
that has finally suggested to the medical mind that drunkenness 
is a disease and is curable. 

I may say, however, that many of the writers on this subject, 
with whom I am acquainted, have rather ignored the fact that 
alcohol causes its own disease ; although they have succeeded in 
clearly proving that drunkenness is associated with and, in one 
sense, caused by various and numerous diseases of the nervous 
and general system. 

There is a relation of very definite character between bodily 
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and mental diseases and drunkenness ; but drunkenness is a dis- 
ease caused by alcohol ; while other diseases have other causes, 
as I shall try to make clear as I develop this question. It is 
sufficient now to make the statement that other diseases may 
jead a person to begin drinking, though not from a craving or 
necessity for alcohol ; but alcohol causes the disease of drunken- 
ness, and the craving for drink. In order to. be a drunkard, 
a person must begin drinking from some cause, then continue 
drinking until the disease is produced ; and after this the person 
will drink rhythmically, because he is a drunkard and his disease 
requires alcohol. 


WHY DO PEOPLE BEGIN TO DRINK? 


Of course no man is a drunkard when he begins drinking. 
This fact follows the proposition that drunkenness can be caused 
by nothing else than alcohol. People do not inherit the drink 
mania. The laws of heredity prevent any such inheritance, as I 
will explain. But people begin to drink from example, fashion, 
disease, for medicine; and from the thousand and one well- 
known causes which belong to social and physiological existence 
and life. But drunkards continue to drink because the disease 
causes a craving for alcohol. 

No man has a craving for alcohol before he is a drunkard, and 
when he begins to drink; such an idea is absurd. I want 
to make the distinction clear, so that it will not be forgotten, 
that people may begin to drink from any cause or no cause, and 
always when free from the disease of drunkenness; but the 
drunkard drinks. because the craving for liquor is a symptom 
of his disease. 1 


THE RELATION OF HEREDITY TO DRINK. 


Most writers quote heredity as the principal cause of drinking 
and drunkenness. I do not think so. I do not think the laws 
of heredity permit this deduction. The laws of heredity tend 
to prevent drunkenness just as they tend to prevent other 
diseases. No disease can be transmitted by heredity in any 
other way than by transmission of the germs to the ovum, or 
egg, or spermatozoa, or ‘‘cell impregnation.’’ Even when dis- 
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ease does extend itself in this manner of germ invasion, the, 
poison or modification of the germ is creating in the tissues 
a variation in the type of the cells, which is transmitted by 
heredity. If a resistance to disease were not built up in this 
way, this world would have been depopulated—certainly during 
the Middle Ages, if not before. 

To understand this law of heredity one must remember that 
the forces of the world as well as the living things are so formed 
and arranged as to antagonize one another. We could have no 
phenomena of nature otherwise; neither seasons, light, dark- 
ness, living things, or life. If forces and living things opposed 
each other equally, the same results would follow; but they 
oppose each other unequally, and there is in every conflict, 
as a rule, a result which is the coefficient of the balance of 
power. The result of the conflict of bulls and bears determines 
the price of breadstuffs, as an instance. 

But the conflict of poisons with the resisting forces of the 
body produces a type of cell which in time may resist the 
poison. It is this law of resistance that prevents diseases 
from destroying every living thing. This inhibitory resistance 
is an acquired and the most highly developed type of cell func- 
tion, which acquisition is brought about only by resisting a 
poison; and this type being, in some instances, transmitted 
by heredity, enables the person to resist the disease. 

By resisting a disease, in this manner, is meant a power of 
successful resistance when attacked by the poison. 

From this. law of heredity we see what must be the result 
of the forces of heredity. It must be that heredity will not 
always make drunkards or drunkenness or cause people to 
drink ; or, at least, it cannot cause a craving for drink which 
has not already been initiated by indulgence; but it may give a 
person the power of resisting, to a great extent, the poisonous 
effects of alcohol, whenever alcohol is drunk. 

But something else may be said to be transmitted by heredity. 
A weak resistance to alcohol or no resistance at all may be 
transmitted. If a person inherits a weak resistance to alcohol, 
and begins drinking, from any cause, he will become a drunkard 
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much easier than if he inherited a resistance to alcoholic poison- 
ing, which resistance was acquired by his ancestry. 

Now let us see if these general laws of heredity, derived from 
biological studies, will explain the phenomena we observe in 
drunkenness : 

The children of drunken parents are likely to be inebriates, 
and are said to inherit the disease or the habit. 

This is undoubtedly true, but the inheritance is not alcohol- 
ism, or the habit of drinking. The inheritance is a weak resist- 
ance of the tissue cells to the poison of alcohol. If the child 
inherited a sufficient cellular resistance to alcohol to prevent him 
from becoming a drunkard, he might drink because his father or 
both parents did; but would drink ‘‘temperately,’’ as it is 
called. The greater quantity of alcohol manufactured is drunk 
by the fashionable drinkers—the people who keep sideboards 
and wine cellars and who drink, but are not known as drunk- 
ards. They do not become drunkards, because they drink wine 
aud not the stronger alcoholic liquors. They can “ control their 
appetites,’’ as people say. .They can drink moderately. 

But why do the children of drunkards drink? They do so, to 
a certain extent, by the force of example. It is noticeable that 
these people drink, because they become intoxicated, and 
become drunkards ; but they may not be greater drunkards than 
are the people whose ancestry were drinkers, but not drunkards. 

If this law of heredity is true, it must hold good in the trans- 
mission of other diseases and the transmission of the power 
of resisting diseases, which all people inherit more or less. 

The power of resisting a disease may be acquired in no other 
way than by having the disease, in a modified form. The 
poison of a disease, during an attack, causes a variation in 
the type of the tissue cells that are poisoned, and the physiology 
of this variation is simply increased power of resisting disease. 
A man may be protected from scarlet fever during his lifetime, 
because he had the disease during early life ; but his children 
may not be protected, because the parent thus acquired and 
enjoyed an immunity. However, when a variation in type 
of vegetable or animal cells, or the cells of either, is acquired 
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from any cause, a part of this variation will be transmitted 
by heredity. If one fourth of total immunity is thus trans- 
mitted in each generation, in eight generations—provided one 
parent transmits an acquired immunity—the immunity will 
be perfect ; and this disease must come to an end, provided 
all people are equal in their relations and conditions to this dis- 
ease. 

Now we find that many old epidemic diseases have practically 
terminated, as the plague, sweating sickness, and the typhus 
fever. These diseases raged with terrible energy during the 
Dark Ages, and they terminated before any sanitary measures 
could have accomplished anything radical or effective. 

It is an old and common observation that consumption is 
a hereditary disease. This is true in one sense, but not true 
in another sense. The germ may be transmitted to the unborn 
child ; but beyond this, and so far as the poisoning effect goes on 
in the cells, the only inheritance which predisposes to consump- 
tion is that of a weak resistance to the poison. Consumption 
now kills one seventh of the people born. This disease has 
existed for centuries. It is safe to assume that all people 
are equally exposed to the disease, if the soil for its develop- 
ment is favorable ; and that the disease is communicable through 
the sputa containing ‘‘Koch’s tubercular bacillus.’”’ The only 
reason, then, if other things are equal, why consumption does 
not kill all people, is because the remaining six sevenths inherit 
an immunity to the disease from an ancestry who acquired 
the immunity by having the disease. I think the question then 
must be clear in its solution that alcoholism, or drunkenness, 
is not always hereditary ; but that people who become drunkards 
inherit sometimes a weak resistance to the poisoning power 
of alcohol. 
THE DISEASE OF DRUNKENNESS. 

Alcoholic inebriety, alcoholism, and drunkenness are con- 
vertible terms, meaning the same pathological condition. The 
disease consists of the variation in type of the nervous and 
‘other cells and nuclei, which has alcohol as its factor ; and this 
new function of variation from the physiological type is single in 
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character, and consists simply in a craving for alcohol. These 
conditions and symptoms are rhythmical or periodical in char- 
acter. Acute intoxication is the immediate effect of a large 
quantity of alcohol overcoming by its poisonous action the 
physiological resistance of the cells of the nervous system. The 
mental manifestation varies from the cerebral excitement, or 
stupor of intoxication, to the condition known as delirium 
tremens. 

Alcoholism must be studied in its relations to other diseases, 
and in the light of the known action of all poisons, including 
the poisons called ptomaines—the products of the metabolic 
changes in the germs of disease. There is no great difference, 
in general terms, between these poisons. They each cause a 
special disease, depending upon the facts that they are specifi- 
cally different from each other ; and the resistance they engender 
is different. They all cause a variation in cell type and all 
ause modifications of cell activity, relating to the cell functions 
of reproduction, nutrition, and special physiological perversions. 
But it must be remembered that in pathology like causes, meet- 
ing with like resistance, produce like results. One kind of 
poison, we will say, as a resultant of its resistance, causes a 
cancer, another a high temperature, and another gangrene, 
another degeneration, another atrophy, another hypertrophy, 
etc., ete. 

Now, the rule is that one kind of poison may pave the way 
for another. A person may have pneumonia from a specific 
germ, which may weaken the resistance to tubercle bacilli, and 
consumption may result. The acute zymotic or mycotic fevers, 
as typhoid, scarlatina, diphtheria, measles, etc., may be followed 
by secondary invasions. If an old rheumatic joint takes on 
a tuberculous disease, no surgeon will affirm that the poison 
of rheumatism causes the tubercles; but their presence invites 
the secondary invasion of bacillus tuberculosis. If septicemia 
follows typhoid, the physician will acknowledge the secondary 
invasion and the presence of the streptococcus which causes that 
disease. 

However, during the excitement in the medical public mind, 
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which followed Pasteur’s method of the prevention of hydropho- 
bia, this great general law of pathology appeared to be forgotten 
by the many writers who published results of experiments tend- 
ing to prove that animals starved or fed on shavings or inocu- 
lated with various substances would have hydrophobia. It will 
make no difference how an animal is fed or with what it is 
inoculated ; if it has hydrophobia, the reason is, as far as 
pathological light has been shed and observed, because the germ 
specific or infection of the disease is present in the animal’s 
spinal cord. 

Alcohol causes drunkenness directly and nothing else. It 
does not cause tumors, degeneration, tubercles, inflammation, — 
that is, ‘‘true inflammation,’’ or any other pathological con- 
dition. Alcoholism is not brain suffering or nerve hardening or 
nerve degeneration or tuberculosis or an infammation. It may 
predispose to these conditions, by nutritive perversions, inter- 
estial and parenchymatous degenerations; but when any of 
these diseases are present in alcoholism, they simply prove that 
their special cause was there before them, excited or aggravated 
by alcoholic indulgence. ) 

Various nervous diseases,—as epilepsy, insanity, paralysis, “a 
nerve degeneration, etc., etc., as well as various other bodily 
diseases may exist in inebriates ; but these conditions bear no 
relation to the disease of alcoholism except as aggravated 
thereby they may weaken the inebriate’s physical resistance to 
alcohol, and lead him to begin drinking, and cause him to be a 
drunkard. But all this makes no difference in the character 
of the disease of alcoholism. The individuality of the disease 
is just the same. The intoxication is the same, the lessened 
resistance, while increased, the variation in cell type, the 
periodicity, or rhythm, are the same. An existing disease, 
leading a person to drink, stands in the same pathological re- 
lation to alcoholism in any particular person as does the saloon- 4 
bar, the wine cellar, example, and personal temptation. None § 
of these things starts the “‘ craving for drink’’ which belongs to 
alcoholism after alcohol has caused the disease. A man cannot 
be adrunkard until he has drunk sufficiently to cause the disease. 
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The law of all poisoning is that it causes modifications in type 
of the cells and nuclei that are poisoned. Unless death is caused 
profound perversions of cells necessarily follow poisoning and 
are more or less perpetuated by continued additions of the 
poison. The variation of type gives the cell the power to resist 
the poison. In other words, the cells thereby acquire more or 
less tolerance to the poison. This is why a person may begin 
with a small dose of morphine, arsenic, hashish, alcohol, ether, 
or any other poison, and gradually acquire from being poisoned 
a tolerance to ten times the ordinary dose. The characteristic of © 
alcohol is that the tolerance to alcohol, up to the limit of the 
power of resistance, is acquired in a short time. A man may 
get intoxicated in an afternoon on a pint of Old Rye, but 
the next morning he can drink a pint of the same whisky to 
‘‘sober up”’ and get an appetite for breakfast. In fact, many 
men, hundreds of them, have come under my observation, who 
have habitually taken from twenty to thirty drinks a day with- 
out apparent intoxication or the appearance of drunkenness. 

But in all poisoning, when the poison is withdrawn, a new 
variation in type of the cells and nuclei of the tissues must 
follow. If the conditions were like those before the person 
began taking them, the new type will be like the old type. 
It will be a variation backward. We all know that an in- 
ebriate, when on a spree, will tolerate a pint or two of whisky 
each day for many days, before he succumbs; and a large 
quantity, a quart or more, is required to make him drunk. 
Some of these drunkards take delight and pride in the great 
quantities of whisky they can “‘carry.’”’ This power can be 
acquired only by gaining and establishing a tolerance given by 
habitual poisoning. The more a man drinks, the more whisky 
he can ‘‘ carry.” 

In poisoning, the battle is between the nerve cells on one side 
and the poisoning power of alcohol on the other. The cells resist 
the poison. They build fortifications and defenses—forts, re- 
doubts, and trenches. The meaning of this is in general terms 
that the cells acquire inhibitory power the better to resist the 
poison. 
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When an army invades a country there is an immediate 
change in the activities of the people of that country. Every- 
thing changes; their plowshares into swords, and pruning 
hooks into spears. All industrial, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial pursuits are checked. In a short time a variation in 
the appearance of the country is seen. There are forts, long 
lines of intrenchments, and the other changes which only war 
can bring. As we readily perceive, this revolution in the type 
of the country and its people is brought about in consequence of 
the invasion of anenemy. We readily see, also, that this alter- 
ation in type is for the purpose of resistance. The analogy 
holds good in all particulars. The variation, we may Say, 
enables the country to tolerate the army to a greater extent. If 
a country is not prepared for war, it can support only a small 
army of invasion; but if it is not conquered, the more it 
resists, the greater will be its war defenses. 

If the invading army retires, then immediately begins another 
change. Prices settle down to a peace basis. Public morals 
assume a higher degree of development. The brigadiers doff 
their shoulder straps, and go into politics with glory as their 
capital in trade. The sutlers buy corner lots and put up 
sky-scraping buildings. The forts and unsightly intrenchments 
disappear under the plow. 

This retrogression in type backward, whether of countries 
after war, or of brain substance after debauch, is called atavism. 
The meaning of this is that the country and brain return to 
their former type of structure and function. 

But there is another feature or factor of these changes which 
I must mention, in order to have the question understood. I 
have said that the chief symptom of drunkenness is a craving 
for liquor ; and that, while it is true that a man may begin 
drinking from any cause or no apparent cause, he drinks, when 
he is a drunkard, because he has the disease of alcoholism, the 
symptom of which isa craving for liquor. This is the subjective 
side of the question ; but objectively, the poisoned nerve cells 
demand the presence of alcohol in order to subserve their per- 
verted functions. The sudden deprivation of alcohol causes 
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misery, varying in degree from sleepless, nervous, tremulous 
suffering, up to delirium tremens. 

When a nerve cell is habituated to a poison ; when an animal 
is adapted to a certain climate ; when a nation is warlike,—then 
a sudden change, for a time, works trouble and inconvenience, 
more or less serious, though the final result may in every way be 
beneficial. 

A child accustomed to home is homesick if sent off to school. 
Homesickness can even cause death. A baby accustomed to a 
warm bath every morning in a temperature of 80 degrees is 

‘adapted to that condition, and would, very likely, be killed 
if bathed in snow; yet, in northern latitudes the mother gives 
her babe a bath every morning in a snowbank. Any sudden 
change from adaptation to any condition to another is more or less 
painful and dangerous. A country at war must undergo a 
change preparing it for that condition. ‘War is cruelty,” but 
nevertheless a change back to a peace basis is often difficult, 
though the remote results may be good. Thousands of men are 
turned out and must seek work and business in an impoverished 
country. It requires time to procure a new adaptation to a peace 
basis. The reason is that war was the condition to which all 
things were accustomed; and war, therefore, was a present 
necessity in order to maintain and prevent the temporary diffi- 
culties that belong to a change of base from war to peace. 

The drunkard requires alcohol for the same general reason. 
The cells have habituated themselves to the presence of alcohol 
as a Stimulus and food supply, and they perform their general 
and special functions of reproduction and nutrition under this 
false stimulus or poison. Reformation, or the withdrawal of 
alcohol, and the atavism, or variation of the cells backward, 
must be in every way beneficial in remote results ; but the 
change involves a revolution which requires time and the 
expenditure of energy, and hence the drunkard finds it difficult 
and painful in this sense to reform ; so he continues periodically 
to drink. 


The next feature of the pathology of drunkenness for explana- 
tion is the periodicity, or rhythm of the habit of drinking. This 
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is the feature o. faculty of inebriety which belongs to the domain 
of pure mental habit and perversion of nervous impression. By 
habit is meant the repetition of codrdinated mental and bodily 
acts. Instinct is inherited habit. Habit belongs to the instinc- 
tive part of mental life, and is mostly independent of conscious- 
ness and will. The physical substratum, or the general factor of 
expression of physical character from which living things derive 
habit, is the rhythm of forces. All physical force is rhythmical. 
A beam of light is rhythmical in its intensity. A current of 
electricity is rhythmical. The action of the magnet also shows 
this variability. Running water in a natural or artificial stream 
will show a rhythm in its speed and volume. No machine— 
timepiece, engine, electrical apparatus, or any other machine— 
can run without this exhibition of rhythmical action. The 
reason is that all motion is the result of other forces, acting 
in opposition to each other ; and the opposition cannot always 
be an equal quantity. 

Habit in the lower animals is inherited instinct. The faculty, 
or power, of performing the given act was learned by its 
ancestry from generations of experience, and became an organic 
quality of its nerve tissues, and was transmitted as such by 
heredity. Migratory birds, inheriting the migrating instinct, 
at the proper season will migrate or make the attempt. A 
bird’s nest is the product of many generations of bird experi- 
ence, in labors and failures, before the faculty is formed which 
enables the bird to build the nest ; but after the trade is learned 
this species’ of birds is hatched as nest builders. They will 
instinctively build a nest like the one they were hatched in, 
without any instruction in the art except the inherited habit. 
Coérdinate acts, as I have said, if even automatically repeated, 
become habits independent of consciousness or volition. Most 
of the habits of this nature belong to the automaticity of life. 
The nerve centers discharging force will discharge it in the 
direction of least resistance, and the direction of least resistance 
is that which is most frequently traveled. - We all know that 
coérdinate actions at first are slowly and with difficulty learned. 
Learning a trade is, in the commencement, slow, and requires 
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education, or frequent repetition of certain definite and codrdi- 
nate acts, involving volition and consciousness of nerve centers 
and voluntary responsive muscles. As the trade is learned, 
more and more of these acts are performed automatically, 
in a measure independent of conscious volition. The more 
independent these acts are of conscious volition, the more likely 
they are to repeat themselves at rhythmic intervals. There may 
be a géneral volitional movement which sets the machinery 
in motion, but this is all. 

When people have learned to eat, they consciously go to 

dinner ; but the spinal cord and automatic nerve centers ‘‘do the 
rest.” A piano player spends years in educating nerve centers 
and muscles to perform and execute music on the piano. When 
the art is learned and a piece of music becomes “‘familiar,’’ the 
automatic centers mechanically do most of the work of play- 
ing the piece, as a habit. A man always does work the best 
if he is in the habit of doing it ; which means that the automatic 
nerve centers have learned the art in question. 
_ After a man has been on a dozen or two dozen sprees, he 
has given his nerve cells or nerve centers a habit ; thus origi- 
nating the factors of his habit. A debauch poisons the cells. 
The cells, like a country invaded by an army bent on spoils, 
resist as best they can. The cells undergo a variation in type, 
which enables them to resist a dangerous degree of poisoning. 

But the rhythm of reaction comes—-the debauch ends. The man 
goes through the torment of recovery from hisspree. Possibly he 
gradually tapers off, or he quits at once and has a touch of delir- 
ium. The cells react and resume their former physiological type. 

But again, for some reason or no reason, the man repeats 
the spree—the same results follow. Now this periodical conduct 
in its effect upon the cells, or variation forward and back- 
ward, is educating the higher nerve centers. The automatic 
centers are learning a habit, in a morbid direction. They 
are learning to require periodically the presence of alcohol. In 
time they learn it ; the sprees continue; and attempted reforms 
and. remorse follow them as regularly as the seasons,—the 
seedtime and harvest,—and the man is a drunkard. 
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The duration of this periodieal interval of drunkenness and 
sobriety or reform may vary greatly. It may be an affair of 
twenty-four hours or of several months; but the same general 
law governs in each case. 

THE CURE OF DRUNKENNESS. 

The chief evidence of the cure of any disease is the recovery 
of the patient after taking appropriate remedies. It is not 
sufficient that a patient may believe and say he is cured; the 
patient may be deceived ; he must present the objective test that 
he is well. People must verify by observation and test that the 
patient is cured. On the other hand, people are not cured 
unless they are sick or diseased. Some people imagine them- 
selves sick, as well as cured. 

Drunkenness is a disease that cannot deceive. The symptoms 
are always the same. No expert or technical knowledge or 
instruments of precision in diagnosis are required to diagnose 
the case. When a drunkard is cured the evidence is equally 
clear. If the patient says he has no appetite or craving for 
liquor, and does not drink or get drunk, then why is he not 
cured? It makes no difference if he sooner or later relapses. If 
a man is cured of rheumatism, he may present the evidence 
of cure that is satisfactory to himself, his friends, and the critics ; 
but he may some time have the rheumatism again. If he does, 
would it disprove the claim that he was once cured? I have 
cured, or my treatment has cured, nearly sixty thousand drunk- 
ards. There have been a few relapses ; but there is not so large 
a proportion of relapses as in other diseases. I estimate, from 
the data at hand, that five per cent of cases relapse. There are 
at least cases of relapse sufficient to prove the general rule 
of cure. 

I consider myself a pioneer in this department of pathology 
and therapeutics. I think the medical profession will give 
me credit, and so will the public, of studying this subject 
from the standpoint of pathology and bringing the drunkard and 
his malady into the scope of practical medical study and placing 
him among the patients of the medical profession, rather than 
among the convicts and the “‘sinners.”” I know of no reason 
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why the drunkard, after he is a drunkard, should be considered 
a moral reprobate any more than the patient with typhoid fever 
or consumption. Neither, I think, is morally responsible, but if 
one is, the other is equally so. The state is also responsible for 
one of these diseases as much as for the other. The state 
permits the public sale of alcohol ; and the state also permits the 
cultivation and propagation of the germs of typhoid fever and 
consumption, through neglect of enforced hygienic measures. 

My treatment for drunkenness is a method of cure no different 
from the general principles of treatment employed by physicians 
in other diseases. I am no magician, but a physician. I have 
never dabbled in hypnotism ; I know nothing about it. Iam 
not a shrine-builder. I have done nothing but study as best 
I could drunkenness as a disease, and look for a method of 
curing the disease. It is admitted that the success is phenome- 
nal; but when I began the treatment of drunkenness, I was the 
only man in the world who was treating drunkenness as a 
disease, exclusively from the standpoint of medicine. If thou- 
sands of patients sought a cure, and were cured, it was simply 
because the treatment was a success. 

I may say that, until within a few months, the few institu- 
tions treating inebriates prescribed treatment which was largely 
‘“‘moral’? in method. Typhoid patients should also have 
good ‘‘moral’’ treatment; but if this method is useful in either 
typhoid or drunkenness, it is just as much an “indication”’ 
in one as in the other. I admit that many drunkards are cured 
by these moral means. Many cure themselves by will power. 
This fact proves nothing against the theory that drunkenness is 
a disease and is curable. Typhoid patients will recover without 
treatment; so do patients with rheumatism, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, consumption, cholera, and yellow fever. Yet 
these diseases receive treatment. 

Perhaps in some instances all they need is moral support. As 
is well known, many of these diseases are self-limited. But 
drunkenness is also a self-limited disease in this same sense. 
The duration of drunkenness is, however, very long in most 
cases, and incurable without treatment; but in a large per- 
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centage of cases the disease is self-limited. Almost any middle- 
aged man can recall people whom he has known for twenty-five 
years, who were in youth, or early life, drunkards, but who 
stopped drinking without cure or any particular moral influ- 
ence. The disease ‘‘spontaneously’’ came to an end. 

There is no disease, caused by a poison, in the nosology of 
human ailments, which is so speedily and so successfully cured 
by scientific medication, as drunkenness. 

The only reason that drunkenness is so prevalent is simply 
because it is not considered a disease nor treated as such. 

All diseases have this same history, even during the past few 
hundred years. In the Middle Ages the physicians of Europe 
were driven from the country, and the clergy took care of 
the sick. Many of these physicians had a scientific medical 
education, acquired at the University of Alexandria. The his- 
tory of diseases, therefore, shows that little by little they were 
taken from the domain of theology and classed under the rules of 
science. 

The cure of drunkenness is not difficult. It yields readily to 
medicine. Treatment will antagonize the habit—the craving for 
liquor. In thousands of cases which I have personally observed, 
I have never known the craving for liquor to last the patient 
over three or four days after beginning treatment. As every 
one knows I give the patient liquor, which he takes with him. 
He will not drink it after the third day. 

There is much criticism regarding my method of cure. The 
profession claim I should publish my method. The principal 
drug I use in the cure of drunkenness, the chloride of gold and 
sodium, or the ‘‘ double chloride of gold,’’ is known throughout 
civilization. So far as other drugs are concerned, I may say 
that in using them, I do as all other physicians do; I treat each 
case on its individual merits. 

No physician treats all his cases of typhoid alike. Doctors do 
not agree on the method of treating this or any other disease, so 
far as special methods are employed. They have no special for- 
mule which they would agree to publish as a cure for typhoid. 

In all diseases as treated by competent physicians these 
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gentlemen apply the general principles of therapeutics to the 
‘‘indications’’ given by the disease, and do the best they know. 
They cure their patients by the knife or drug or antagonistic 
poison as the case may seem to demand. 

I claim that the drugs and methods I use are harmless to 
everything but drunkenness. The cure of drunkenness does 
not cause insanity or tuberculosis or hypertrophy, gangrene, in- 
flammation, or degeneration. Neither does the cure for drunk- 
enness cure other diseases. If a drunkard happens to have 
a tumor of the brain, the drunkenness can be cured ; but this 
has no effect upon the brain tumor. If the drunkard has epi- 
lepsy, insanity, chorea, or is a criminal; or, if he has tubercles 
or cancer or hobnailed liver or Bright’s disease,—curing his 
drunkenness will not have any direct effect on these other 
diseases. A man may “go insane’’ or have epilepsy or chorea 
or tubercles, after amputation of a leg for a railroad injury ; but 
these results cannot be properly charged up to the amputation. 

I have been censured greatly for not making my cure and 
formule public. Doctors, generally, do not always believe in 
‘‘cures’’ ; though they may believe in the general principles of 
the treatment of disease. I have no formula to make public. 
If the public wish to know how to cure drunkenness, let the 
public study medicine and find out. There is no secret in the 
cure of drunkenness ; nor is there anything to reveal, except a 
knowledge of the general principles of the cure of disease. If 
a doctor were to reveal his formula for the treatment of typhoid 
fever he would be considered erratic ; and the public would be a 
fool to use it without the advice, personal experience, and 
presence of the doctor. It is as impossible to publish a formula 
for the cure of disease that the public can use, as it is to publish 
a general formula for the surgical extirpation of cancers. It 
would be dangerous to publish formule of either kind for 
the use of the public ; nor would a wise public use them, if pub- 
lished. A few years ago books were published on: ‘‘ Every 
Man His Own Lawyer” and ‘‘Every Man His Own Doctor.”’ 
The burden of these books was to send for a doctor if you are ill, 
and get a lawyer if you are in legal trouble. 
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In conclusion, I will say that I consider the question of 
drunkenness as a disease, and its curability solved. I believe 
drunkenness is a disease, that it is curable, and that hereafter it 
will always be cured. People may oppose it for selfish reasons 
or business interests; but it is useless to fight scientific truth 
and utility in this world ; they will conquer. 

LESLIE E. KEELEY. 













HOW SHALL THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION BE OPENED? 


BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


HALL we receive our honored and invited guests with a gun 
in one hand and a sword in the other? Is the object of the 
Columbian Exposition to impress our guests with the fact that 
they are qiite in our power during their stay in this country— 
to exhibit the strength of our standing army, and the fleetness 
and deadliness of our ships of war? Do we desire to measure 
swords with the nations of the Old World? ‘Can we, if we 
would, make any naval showing that will at all compare with 
Great Britain’s wonderful navy ; or any display of land forces 
that would not seem pitifully weak in comparison with Ger- 
many’s standing army, to sustain which her treasury has been 
exhausted, and her people impoverished? The women of that 
eountry have been forced into the fields to till the soil, to labor 
with beasts ; because all of the young men are conscripted into 
the service—forced to spend seven years at the trade of war— 
time that should be devoted to skilled labor, to literature or 
science, instead of the unnecessary demoralization of army life, 
that hardens the sensibilities, begets immoralities and crimes, 
and engenders a disrespect for womanhood. 

Through her war system, Germany has forced Austria and Italy 
into, and still retains them in, the Triple Alliance, the pledges 
to which require the two latter countries to keep up standing 
armies proportionate to her own. This great military drain 
has impoverished the treasury of Austria and utterly bank- 
rupted Italy ; while to maintain each her autonomy against this 
formidable military alliance, France and Russia are in league to 
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barricade their frontiers and keep up similar standing armies ; 
so that the peace of Europe to-day is maintained by these five 

great nations sleeping on their bayonets, each keeping a watch- 

ful and jealous eye on the other—a condition about as secure as 

that of a drunken man carrying a nitroglycerine torpedo. 

The rubles of Russia, that should go to buy bread for her 
starving poor in the famine-stricken districts, are expended 
monthly to keep up this vast standing army on her European 
and Asiatic frontiers, that her supremacy among the nations of 
the world may not be lost. Thus thousands of poor are starving 
in that country as the result of calamities beyond their control ; 
while from our abundant harvests in the West and Northwest, 
and from our abundance of money in the East—our general 
national prosperity, secured during twenty-seven years of abso- 
lute peace—we are sending succor to these houseless and 
starving millions in the heart of the great Russian Empire, who 
ought to be fed from her own resources. All this for the exalta- 
tion of the few at the expense of the many. 

We have on our own pension list to-day more than 753,000 
invalid soldiers, and over 330,000 widows, as mementos of our 
‘(late unpleasantness,’ calling for an annual appropriation 
of one hundred and forty-one millions of dollars—a drain on 
our public treasury that has entirely eaten up the surplus that 
we were at a loss to know what to do with only three years ago. 

Had we been compelled to keep up a large standing army 
during the last twenty-seven years, we should have had no sur- 
plus; and to-day would have no money to pay the invalid 
soldiers and their widows and orphans. With a standing army 
of about 25,000 men and a commissioned officer to every five 
privates, living on the good of the land and strutting about in 
their blaring uniforms, the peace of the country has been main- 
tained ; because we have had no foreign foe to disturb it. We 
should have had no flutter of war even with Chile, had we not 
introduced one of our useless war vessels into the port of 
Valparaiso and shown our sympathy for Balmaceda. 

As it was, this little symptom of war cost our government a 
million and a half of dollars. England understands the nature 
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of our bluster and “‘jingoism”’ ; and after we have exhausted it, 
she sensibly offers to arbitrate, and settle by a court of adjudi- 
cature, the Bering Sea imbroglio. 

The moral and intelligent sentiment of Christendom is to-day 
opposed to war. It is a relic of the barbarism of the past— 
more to be ashamed of than the burning of martyrs at the stake 
or the hanging of women as witches ; because it has national 
sanction. 

To-day, the best thought and culture of Christendom are 
organizing a Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, for the 
purpose of educating governments as well as individuals to 
see the foolishness and brutishness of war. Governments are no 
more excusable for the taking of life than are individuals. The 
whole range of possible difficulties that may occur between 
nations have been in the past, and may be in the future, settled 
by arbitration. The principal object of this International 
Bureau of Peace is to impress upon the governments of Europe 
the advantages of resorting to arbitration for the settlement 
of international difficulties ; and the feasibility of gradual dis- 
armament; thus relieving the oppressed and impoverished 
condition of the peasantry of the Old World, and restoring her 
armed soldiery to the legitimate vocations of life. 

But, failing to impress this moral idea upon governments, we 
may awaken the minds of the masses of the people to this 
thought, and 

‘* Let those who make the battles 
Be the only ones who fight.”’ 

Kings and emperors cannot go to war with a revolt of their 
subjects against it. The common soldier has nothing to gain by 
war ; poor wages, poor food, a lack of shelter, untold hardships, 
the risk of life ; death when the day is lost, and all of the honor 
and glory to the commanding generals when the battle is won. 
He may lie bleeding on the battlefield unnoticed, ‘‘unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung.”’ 

What is the objeet of the Columbian Exposition? Is it to re- 
vive this unholy war spirit? Is it to remind our guests who 
shall come here of the slaughter of human beings in the wars of 
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the past? Is it to encourage them in their own warlike prep- 
arations when they shall return again to their homes, by 

leading them to suppose that the security and prosperity of the 

American people are in any manner enhanced by the paltry 

military and naval parade that we should be able to make ; and 

yet quite enough for the needs of this great country, where 

the probability of an attack is reduced to a minimum, and that 

minimum dependent upon some possible insult, real or fancied, 

that we may offer to another nation. 

We have some would-be statesmen, cabinet officers, and others 
who are weak enough to suppose that a military parade at 
the opening of the World’s Fair would add dignity and respect- 
ability to our government; that it would make an impression 
upon our foreign visitors. There is nothing that so much im- 
presses foreigners, coming to this country, and especially the 
nobility of the Old World, as the absence of armed soldiery, the 
simplicity and approachableness of our public men; and, es- 
pecially, the ease with which the President of the United States 
may be seen; and the fact that he is safe anywhere without 
bodyguard or escort. 

No! we do not want any military parade at Chicago to 
welcome our guests. We want American ladies and gentlemen 
of dignity and culture who will fairly represent the progressive 
civilization of this age and show that the great American re- 
public is governed by civil law, by mental and moral power, 
and not brute force ; that we are not awed into submission by 
the pernetual vigilance of military power, but are cultivated 
into right thoughts and right actions, because we deem them 
best for the good of the community. The Columbian Exposition 
is to be a grand display of mental, and not physical strength. 

Let, then, the olive branch of peace float from the harbor 
of New York and from the grand Exposition buildings on the 
arrival of our guests in 1893. Let no booming of barbarous 
cannon or other display of war’s savagery mar the pleasure 
of what can and should be made the greatest peace convention 
the world has ever seen—a genuine love feast of nations. 

BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 






































































THE FOLLY, EXPENSE, AND DANGER OF SECRET 
SOCIETIES. 


BY CHARLES A. BLANCHARD, PRESIDENT WHEATON, ILL., COLLEGE. 


HERE is no new thing under the sun. Secret societies 
are.old. Since Adam and Eve after their first disobedi- 
ence sought to hide from God, men have been accustomed to 
concealments. The Mysteries of India, Egypt, and Greece in 
ancient times, the Jesuits at the beginning of modern history, 


and the Masons and Odd Fellows of more recent date are but ex- 
amples of this form of social organization. In our time, how- 
ever, the principle of secret association has received its widest 
development. In fact, so universal have lodges become that no 
man can claim to be intelligent concerning this age, if he 
does not in some measure understand them. 

They may be rudely classified as religious; e. g., the 
Jesuits, Freemasonry, Odd Fellowship, the Knights of Pythias, 
ete.: political; as the Know-nothings, Knights of the Golden 
Circle, the Order of American Deputies, the Kuklux Klan, the 
White League, etc.: industrial; as the unions of carpenters, 
bricklayers, conductors, engineers, etc.: insurance ; as the Royal 
Arcanum, the Modern Woodmen, the Order of the Iron Hall, 
the Ancient Order of United Mechanics, etc.: and the social ; as 
the college fraternities. 

It is, of course, understood that the classes of organizations 
are not mutually exclusive, and that they are designated by 
what seem to be their leading characteristics. The purpose of 
the Order of Jesuits is to build up the Romish Church, and 
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it clearly belongs in the list of religious orders. Odd Fellow- 
ship, on the other hand, while clearly religious, also involves so 
much of the insurance element as to make its classification 
a matter of doubt. Freemasonry, while clearly religious and, to 
a very insignificant extent, beneficiary, is so persistently en- 
gaged in seeking political power as to create a doubt whether it 
should not be designated as a political order. With this fact of 
interlapping and doubtful assignment in mind, we believe the 
classification of these orders as religious, political, industrial, in- 
surance, and social sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 

Before passing to our special theme, there is one difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern orders to which attention is 
requested. The old were manipulated by priests and were 
exclusively religious; the modern are in most instances com- 
posed of men in the various professions and industrial pursuits. 
The Romish order is really, not apparently, an exception. 
Though some of the others are predominantly religious, and 
have chaplains, prelates, priests, etc., etc., the membership 
of these orders is made up of, and their religious offices are 
filled by, men who do not devote themselves exclusively to the 
religion of their order. They are lawyers, merchants, railway 
men, farmers, ministers of the Christian religion, blacksmiths, 
peddlers, or physicians who are chosen to be chaplains, prelates, 
priests, etc., on lodge nights, and public occasions of the orders. 

It should also be remarked that in discussing the folly, ex- 
pense, and danger of secret societies, it will be impossible to 
conduct a detailed examination of each of the swarming host of 
lodges which now seek to sell their degrees to the young men of 
America. Dr. Gifford has well said that an attempt to cata- 
logue them would be like an endeavor to make a census of 
the lice in Egypt. Under such circumstances we must, so far as 
possible, confine ourselves to general characteristics; and when 
we digress therefrom, name the particular order whose practices 
are under consideration. 

All secret societies require persons coming to their member- 
ship to assume obligations which are unknown to the can:lidates. 
At least they are supposed to be unknown and, if the order 
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is able to conceal them, they are really so. Of course, no society 
can be secret which frankly tells those whose membership it 
solicits just what is expected and required. This simple test 
decides the character of those orders which, like the Good 
Templars and the Grand Army of the Republic, desire the sup- 
port of those who are unfriendly to secretism. If these orders 
freely lay before candidates their oaths or obligations, and 
permit them to consider the promises they are to make; and if, 
in these obligations they do not bind them to conceal things now 
unknown, they are not secret orders. If, on the other hand, 
any order seeks to secure from a proposed member an obligation 
which he is not permitted carefully to examine or a promise 
to conceal things future and unknown, that order is a secret one. 

Now, promises are, or should be, sacred. When a man says 
“‘T will”? or ‘‘I will not,’’ all that there is of the man is behind 
his word. If the promise is poor, shaky, and unreliable, it 
is because the man is poor, shaky, and unreliable. But in order 
to this integrity, this sterling character, it is essential that 
the man pause before he promise ; that he know exactly what he 
is covenanting to do or leave undone. With this plain, self- 
evident principle, the whole list of secret societies is at war. 
Promise to conceal rites and ceremonies as yet unknown, 
promise to submit to laws not yet framed, promise to conceal the 
acts of bodies and of individuals, which acts are as yet unper- 
formed, these are the requirements of every lodge. 

It is no answer to say that in all other respects the obligations 
are unobjectionable, and that the transactions, yet future, 
are such as honorable men would naturally not divulge. All 
this may be true, but it is manifestly impossible for the initiate 
to know that it is so; and whether he is bound to honorable 
privacy or to the concealment of trivialities or conspiracies and 
crimes, his word is passed, and that without any knowledge that 
he has a right to make the pledge required. It seems inexpli- 
cable that men who would, under any other circumstances, insist 
upon knowing what was required before promising to conceal or 
obey, should be so prompt to assign their consciences, judg- 
ments, and wills to a group of men gathered in a lodge. 
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The folly of promising to do, one knows not what, seems 
sufficiently obvious; but this folly rises almost to moral in- 
sanity, when one considers the circumstances under which these 
pledges are made. In the first place, some of these orders, 
notably the Masonic and Odd Fellows, so situate the candidate 
as to render it almost certain that the average man will neither 
understand nor remember the obligation which he assumes. 

The Masonic candidate is stripped of his clothing until he has 
on only his shirt and drawers. He has one foot bare, the other 
slippered. His eyes are bandaged, and he has a small rope 
about his neck and arm. In this condition he is led about, 
halted here, caused to kneel there, questioned in a third place, 
and finally brought before the altar, and put in position to take 
his oath. Of course, a rude, uneducated rowdy may pass 
through this manipulation at the hands of a company of his 
kind, and retain his wits so as to comprehend, in part, the 
obligations he is assuming. It is entirely safe, however, to say 
that a self-respecting gentleman would be so full of shame, 
astonishment, indignation, and a desire to get away from such 
an experience, that he would almost certainly fail to understand 
or remember the oaths which are given him to repeat, sentence 
by sentence. 

The candidate for membership in an Odd Fellows’ lodge is 
not put through so degrading an experience ; yet there seems to 
be the same desire to humiliate and confuse. He is blindfolded, 
given to understand that he is in danger of death, is twined 
with chains, and lectured by men in masks, until at last he 
is ready to be obligated ; when his pledges are pieced out to him, 
and he, parrot-like, repeats them. How is a man under such 
circumstances to have any adequate idea of the promises he has 
made ? 

All this would be sufficiently foolish if it ‘were understood, as 
in most cases where honorable men combine for mutual help, 
that, in case the member becomes satisfied that the organization 
is evil in character and tendency, he may freely withdraw and 
use all his natural rights in the way of criticism and condemna- 
tion. Members of political organizations and churches do this 
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without hesitation and are never considered dishonorable for so 
doing. These lodges, however, first refuse to allow persons 
proposing to unite to know what rites they must pass through 
or what obligations they are to assume. In the second place, 
they so arrange the induction of members as to confuse, humili- 
ate, and astonish them ; and then in the third place, insist that 
their obligations so taken are to be binding during life. No 
matter how sincerely the candidate may believe that the oaths 
he has taken are inconsistent with duties to home, church, or 
state, he must not utter his conviction to warn his fellows ; or 
he will be considered, by lodge men, as worthy only of contempt. 

A young man at Michigan University united with one of the 
secret societies for college boys. At the earnest request of his 
father he asked for dismissal. It was granted, but the members 
of thaf so-called “‘fraternity’’ sought, in every mean and secret 
way which Satanic ingenuity could suggest, to injure his reputa- 
tion among his fellow-students and kept up that malignant and 
cowardly course of conduct for two years. At the end of that 
time the Independents were organized; since then the secret 
societies have been limited in their power to injure those who 
do not choose to unite with them; or who, having united, desire 
to withdraw. 

If this be true among college boys, who are naturally gener- 
ous and disposed to fair play, what is to be expected from lodges 
of older men, generally less cultivated, more narrow, and hence, 
more subject to bigotry, and abusive dispositions? Masonic 
writers tell us that ‘‘the covenant is irrevocable”’ ; that, no 
matter if the Mason be suspended or expelled, still his oath 
holds him ; that the only way to pass from the power of that 
lodge oath is to die. There is not an organization on earth, 
aside from secret societies, which makes such absurd claims; 
there are no men who submit to such regulations, except the 
members of these societies. 

Passing the topic of the oath, there is another almost incredi- 
ble provision which characterizes the orders under discussion. 
It is the boast of lodges that members thereof will find friends 
in all climes and among all classes of people. 
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Mackey’s ‘‘Mystic Tie’’ contains, I believe, nine narratives 
each showing that pirates, gamblers, murderers, and savages are 
members of Masonic lodges; that they are prompt to recognize 
their lodge obligations ; and that persons who are to travel and 
wish not to be harmed by these scoundrel Freemasons should 
join the order, in which case pirates, murderers, and thieves will 
be to them true and faithful friends. Most men prefer to 
choose their own intimate associates ; and few honorable men, 
no honorable men, would choose as their companions and associ- 
ates, such persons as Mr. Mackey describes. Fraternal relations 
should follow perceived similarity of character. 

If it be not true that 


‘‘ Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds,’’ 


it is certainly true that he would not be likely to hold firm con- 
cord with an angel of light. Yet lodges base fraternity on lodge 
membership instead of character. True and worthy brothers 
are those members whose dues are paid. Of course, the lodge 
theory cannot be perfectly carried out. The laws of God’s 
universe are too strong for secret societies ; and, in spite of all of 
their efforts, their members will act much as other men. The 
patriot Freemason will not be disposed to ‘‘brother’’ much 
with a red-handed rebel. The gentlemanly lodge member will 
not usually be intimate with the foul-mouthed blackguard who 
has chanced to find his way into the same order. The honest 
public official will not recognize his obligations to his ‘‘brother”’ 
criminal. But the lodge obligation binds these different classes 
of men together on the plane of absolute equality. It does not 
allow the patriot, the humanitarian, or the Christian to hesitate 
about recognizing the signs or tokens sent to them by rebels or 
savages. Why should pirate Masons befriend good Masons, 
if good Masons will not return the favor? The theory of the 
lodge is that fraternity depends, not at all on character, but 
altogether on lodge relation. 

A lady once said to me that when her father was dying, 
the lodge of which he was a member sent men to watch with 
him, though the family desired no such assistance. ‘‘ And,’ 
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said she, ‘‘the persons who came and forced themselves into my 
father’s bedroom were such men as, during his well days, he 
would not have wanted to sit down in the kitchen.” 

It will be at once apparent that the membership of the lodge 
with which the man unites tells him nothing at all as to the 
character of the order in general. For example, several years 
since there were in an Illinois city two lodges of Odd Fellows. 
One was composed of temperate men and the other, in large 
part, of hard drinkers and saloon keepers. The members of the 
first lodge were by the books brothers of those in the second. 
In fact, the better men in the first, despised those in the second. 
In the same insurance order you will find sober Christian men, 
and poor swearing drunkards who are going to hell as fast 
as bad habits can take them there. Is it not absurd to call an 
organization which thus unequally yokes believers and un- 
believers ‘‘fraternal’’? And is it not the height of folly for a 
worthy man to allow a lodge to select his intimate companions, 
when he knows that practically he will have for brethren all 
men who are able to pay the lodge dues and are willing to 
submit to its degrading ceremonies ? 

This is far from a complete list of the follies of lodgism. 
The initiations, if performed in the light of day, would awaken 
a universal shout of derision. The poor blind candidate on 
hands and knees traveling under the living arch in royal arch 
masonry,—crawling and scrambling along while merchants 
and mechanics, preachers and saloon keepers, knead him down 
to the floor; the Knights of Pythias trembling and fearing 
to jump upon the rubber spikes, while a company of young 
men, who have been scared the same way a little before, cry out: 
‘* He hesitates! He is afraid! Coward!’ or the members of 
a Consistory standing around, singing ‘‘ Mighty Lord and 
Heavenly King,’’ to a wholesale liquor dealer ; the aprons and 
collars and feathers and swords in which the orders strut about 
the streets ; the scattering of corn, wine, and oil on a stone and 
pronouncing it well laid, when even the street gamins know that 
it is not laid at all,—all these and scores of other topics crowd 
upon us, but must not be amplified at this time. 
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The wasteful expenditure of money is another factor in the 
problem of secret societies. There are two theories respecting 
material possessions. One is that they belong to the persons 
into whose possession they have lawfully come and may be 
disposed of according to the pleasure of such persons. The 
other is that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and 
that men are trustees of the goods which they hold. The latter 
view holds that men are tenants at will in earthly estates; 
and that when God chooses, he dispossesses by death or failure 
of business judgment or the permitted acts of evil men or by 
providences such as flood, fire, or pestilence. Those who hold 
this latter view, of course, believe that property should be 
managed, not as men please, but as God directs ; and that care- 
lessness or disobedience will bring men into condemnation. 
Under divine law men’s income is first divided into two parts, 
one tenth and nine tenths. The nine tenths are allotted to man, 
‘‘the tithe is the Lord’s.”’ From the nine tenths men are to pro- 
vide for their households, if they have them. He that provideth 
not for his own, especially them of his own house, hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel. After the tithe is paid 
and the home is provided, if there be remaining money, God will 
direct by His Spirit as to its uses, if amen will ask. 

In the case of the vast majority of lodge members, when the 
two items which have a first claim are met, there will be no 
remainder. The average income of a family in the United 
States is about five hundred dollars. The average lodge mem- 
ber is a young or middle-aged man and is not rich. It will 
accordingly be found that when he has done his duty by the 
cause of religion and his home, he will have no money left 
for secret societies. If it be replied that most members of 
such orders belong to no church except the lodge and hence can 
spend the Lord’s tithe on their fraternity, we answer that un- 
fortunately it is true ; most members of secret associations do 
not belong to the church. It is true, probably, that they do not 
recognize God’s claim on any portion of their income, but 
believe that they may do what they please with the property in- 
trusted to them. None the less, God has a just claim on them 
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and theirs ; and, though He is patient, there comes a time when 
powers long slumbering are exercised, when claims long deferred 
are enforced. Even were this not the case, because one was in- 
disposed to support Christianity would be scant justification for 
contributing to the support of paganism. But not only does | 
God’s tithe go to the orders. Over and over again the family’s 
portion goes there as well. 

I knew a mechanic living in a humble home to sell his cow in 
order to pay his initiation fee in an Odd Fellows’ lodge. He had 
a wife and four children, and sold the cow when the little 
ones needed the milk. The pastor of a colored church in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, told me that a black man once came to him 
seeking to borrow seventeen dollars. He asked him what he 
wished to do with the money. He replied that his secret society 
had elected him as its chief; he had paid thirty-five dollars for a 
uniform, seven dollars for a chapeau, five dollars for gloves, and 
wished seventeen dollars to buy a sword. The pastor at that 
time was teaching that colored man’s children without charge 
and furnishing them books besides. He said that all the furni- 
ture in the man’s house would not sell for twenty-five dollars, 
yet he must get money for his lodge. The case of that poor, 
ignorant, degraded black man is partially paralleled in the cases 
of multitudes of poor, ignorant white men who also like to wear 
feathers, helmets, and swords. 

The charges for initiation and dues are not usually large; 
though in multitudes of cases they are more than those who pay 
them give to Christian causes; and, in the aggregate, they 
amount to millions of dollars annually. Most lodges are indis- 
posed to make a report of entire receipts and expenditures. 
The Odd Fellows are an honorable exception to this rule, and 
their reports show that in general it takes two dollars from their 
receipts to get one dollar paid out for sick or death benefits. A 
fact like this speaks volumes. When the lodge receives. three 
millions of dollars it returns to the sick and the families of the 
dead one million; the other two millions, drawn in large 
measure from the families of poor men, being expended in what 
would be called administrative expenses. How ought honorable 
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men, who love their wives and children, to look upon secret 
orders which thus swallow the wages of the poor, and rob 
women and babes under the pretense of charity ? 

But the initiations, dues, and uniform expenses are far from 
being the only items of secret society expense. It is well known 
that lodges in general have dances and banquets to which the 
members are expected to contribute by the purchase of tickets. 
I knew of one such ball, which, being arranged by city office 
holders and dry goods clerks, was intended to be quite exclusive. 
Tickets were sold at ten dollars. A Mason who was earning 
honest bread at a blacksmith’s anvil said to his wife: ‘You 
have never attended such a ball, and you shall have a chance to 
go.”’ He bought the tickets, and gave his wife a hundred 
dollars for her dress. He told her if that was insufficient to 
come for more. The man with a true husband’s pride said to 
me: ‘If I do say it she was as handsome a woman as there was 
on that floor.’”? But the ball had been arranged in such a way as 
to keep out just such persons, and the élite were indignant that 
a ‘“‘blacksmith’”’ should break into their aristocratic circle ; and 
they took care to make both him and his wife understand 
that they were not wanted. Hesaid: ‘I have never been in a 
lodge since and I shall never go again.’”’ This fact admirably 
illustrates the sham fraternity of lodgism, but it is mentioned 
for another purpose. All over the United States such dances 
are held, year after year, and, while the exact truth cannot 
be ascertained, it is evident that the expense must aggregate a 
vast sum. 

Of course, the fact that a thing is costly does not at all prove 
that it is injudicious to invest in it. We buy food and clothing 
and fuel and houses. We buy books and papers, pictures and 
statuary. That which strengthens the body, enlightens the 
mind, purifies the heart, or in any way uplifts men, may, under 
proper circumstances, be wisely purchased. But for men to 
unite in lodges, from which their wives and children are ex- 
cluded, and spend their time in such exercises as killing and 
raising Hiram Abiff or going about with masks on or trying 
to scare some poor foolish man by making him think that he is 
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to jump upon a bed of iron spikes, to keep up this mixture of 
sacrilege and buffoonery at an expense of millions of dollars. 
which their families need, is little short of a crime. 

Of course, it will be said that men have a right to spend their 
own money as they please, and that it is the business of no one ~ 
else what they do with it. It is evident that this statement 
is untrue. No man has aright to take money which his family 
need and pay it for a lodge oyster supper. No man has a right 
to take money which his child should have for schooling and pay 
it out for a uniform in which he may play that he is a ‘‘ Knight.’’ 
No man has a right to take God’s tithe and pay it out for 
a dance, where with godless men and women he may forget that 
he is a rational being on the way to judgment. Men are under 
obligation to use their property so as to do the greatest good, and 
they have no right to waste it in personal gratification without 
reference to those dependent upon them. 

There are many persons who have not made a careful uly of 
the secret society problem who assert that the subject is un- 
worthy of serious thought. They consider lodge exhibitions 
simply the vanity and folly of weak-minded men who must 
do something, and who might as well be occupied in “‘ working”’ 
degrees or marching about with gauntlet gloves, a cocked hat, .a 
feather, and a sword as anything else. They say that the whole 
thing is a wasteful, needless expense, but it is no worse than 
eating tobacco, or indulging in many other expensive and in- 
jurious habits that men form. Persons holding these views 
generally insist that those who are hostile to secret organizations 
are needlessly alarmed ; and that, like epidemic diseases among 
children, the lodge rash will pass over each generation of young 
men, leaving them none the worse for temporary outbreak of 
grandiloquent titles and regalia. 

Unfortunately there are many facts which contradict this 
optimistic view of the present situation. If this were the case, 
why have such men as John Quincy Adams, William H. Seward, 
Charles Sumner, Charles G. Finney, Daniel Webster, William 
Wirt, Joseph Cook, D. L. Moody, Dr. Munhall, and others 
of like standing condemned them so decidedly? Are those men 
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above named who still live weak-minded and silly persons who 
are likely to be needlessly alarmed? Were those of them who 
are dead inferior in their time to the average of their fellows? 
These men have said, and thousands of others believe that 
secret societies are dangerous to the individuals composing them, 
to individuals outside of them, to society, to the church, and to 
the state. A well-settled belief like this is significant, and de- 
serves the attention of all intelligent men whatever the truth 
may be found to be. 

It is affirmed that members of secret orders are in danger of 
dissipation. Coming as they do from their lodge halls late 
at night or in the early hours of morning, when reputable 
places of resort are closed, the members are subjected to dan- 
gerous and oftentimes fatal temptations. 

Evil men have great power over young and innocent com- 
rades ; and many a young man has become a physical, mental, 
spiritual, financial wreck because of association with some 
of these evil men in secret lodges. Only a few days ago a lady, 
now gaining a livelihood as a nurse, who had no knowledge at 
all of any movement against secret orders, chanced to pick up a 
copy of ‘‘The Christian Cynosure.’”? Glancing at it a moment 
she said: ‘‘That paper condemns what destroyed my home. 
My husband was a merchant with a.good business and he was a 
good man. He joined the Masons, took to drink, lost his 
property, and now is an outcast. Ido not know where he is.’’ 
This is only one case of many. 

The secret societies in colleges are in certain cases little but 
centers of vicious indulgence. All will remember that the 
members of two of the Harvard fraternities were fined for 
maintaining a liquor nuisance last spring ; and a student of that 
institution told me that the other fraternities hired wagons and 
rushed their stock of liquors over into Boston to remain until 
the vigilance of the police was relaxed. The obligation to aid, 
assist, and conceal the secrets of brethren tends to break down 
self-reliance ; and to make men yield to temptation. It does 
not require argument to show that orders which lead their 
members into evil habits are dangerous to the state. 
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Aside’from this tendency to injure individuals, secret societies 
are deadly enemies of the home. Speaking of the clubs: in 
which men more and more spend evenings and holidays a lady 
‘recently said: ‘‘ We women are being clubbed to death.”” By 
the law of nature man gives himself to the outer world, and 
woman to the home. He labors in the field; she in the house. 
The evening time is, for the vast majority of families, the only 
season when father, mother, and children may sit together in the 
blessed harmony of home. All who have thought at all on the 
subject know that saloons, clubs, and lodges in our day have 
largely destroyed this only meeting ground of the home circle. 
Women give themselves to home duties all day; husbands are 
away at business. Women care for the children at night; 
husbands are away at lodge or club, smoking, drinking, or 
associating with such companions as they may have selected. It 
is no wonder that divorces are steadily and rapidly increasing 
under such conditions. There must be homes that there may be 
families and there is no home when the husband comes to his 
family only to eat and sleep, seeking his pleasures away from 
wife and child, and denying them the companionship which, 
under the law of nature, is their right. 

That Christian churches are robbed and disintegrated by 
lodges is also so plain as to require little more than a statement. 
The secret society of our day, political, religious, patriotic, 
industrial, or social, has an altar. It has a code of morals ; and 
it promises in terms more or less obscure that persons who 
worship at its altar and conform to its code shall be saved from 
hell, that is, go to the Grand Lodge above. The code does not 
require men to confess or forsake sin, nor to believe in Jesus 
Christ. The code of morals insists that they pay their dues and 
do good to the members of the order. It is obvious that men 
who believe that they can attain heaven in the next world 
and live in sin in this; that they can satisfy law by giving 
to those who will give to them, by protecting those who will pro- 
tect them; and that incidentally they can make money and 
secure office,—it is obvious, I say, that men who believe these 
things are not likely to repent of their sins, abandon them, and 
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find a home in the church. We should not expect them to 
do so, and, in fact, we find that they do not. 

A successful evangelist recently said: ‘In a thousand con- 
verts I get not one Mason, and I have never known a Knight 
Templar to be converted.’’ Here is a simple plain explanation 
of the fact that our churches are filled so largely with women 
and children ; and that of the male members so few are prayer 
meeting men. The proportion of men who spend Sabbath 
morning smoking, and reading the Sunday papers constantly in- 
creases. Such men do not labor and pray for the salvation 
of souls. When we see how completely lodges are separating 
the male population of the United States from the Christian 
churches, it is a wonder that the ministry do not as a matter 
of self-interest, aside from their duty to perishing souls, explain 
to their congregations the character of these societies, which 
propose. to send men to heaven without either repentance, . 
confession, or faith. 

In addition to the ruin wrought in personal character and the 
crippling of the church, there is imminent danger of anarchy in 
civil affairs as a result of secret society influence. The World 
Almanac for ’92 reports for the preceding year over five thou- 
sand murders in the United States. It reports about one 
hundred twenty-five legal executions and one hundred ninety- 
two lynchings ; the latter being largely in the South where 
negroes were the victims. It is well understood that if a crimi- 
nal has means, it is difficult to convict ; and there are many who 
believe that Freemasonry and similar societies are continually 
causing miscarriages of justice. Members of these orders, how- 
ever, deny that lodges corrupt courts ; and affirm that in cases 
where members of secret associations steal public moneys or 
commit other crimes and go unpunished, the lodge is not their 
protector. Under such circumstances it is needful to examine 
the obligations of the orders ; and the slightest inquiry shows at 
once that whether these orders do protect criminals or not, they 
are well adapted to doso. The oath to conceal a brother’s secrets 
and to recognize his signal of distress are such obligations as 
a bad man would wish to use in case of legal difficulty. 
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Of course, it is not affirmed that all members of these orders 
will recognize and obey these oaths. Some will, some will not. 
But the lodge man who under such circumstances is true to his 
civil duty breaks his secret society oath. All history confirms 
this interpretation of the oath of the secret orders. In Italy, 
France, Great Britain, and the United States failures of law are 
proportioned to the power of the lodges. In the time of the 
French revolution, in the efforts to suppress brigandage, in the 
great American rebellion, in the endeavor to get back money 
stolen by a state treasurer, the same course of events may 
be traced. Some secret current interferes with navigation so 
that one who does not understand it can never calculate his 
course. 

The only defense which the lodges make is a general denial, 
and a statement that everything is all right. When it is 
affirmed that secret societies are putting men in the way of 
temptation, are swearing husbands to conceal important trans- 
actions from their wives, are leading them to hope for salvation 
without forsaking sin, and are imperiling the administration of 
justice,—we are told that some lodge members are worthy men, 
a statement which no one denies. When it is affirmed that 
Freemasonry swears its initiates under penalty of having their 
throats cut, their tongues and their hearts torn out, or their 
heads cut off, we are told that Masonry is a good thing, though 
of course, there are some bad Masons. When it is affirmed that 
secret orders obligate men to a partial benevolence, a partial 
honesty, a partial chastity, and to recognize signs which may 
call for the protection of murderers ; we are told that ‘‘there is 
nothing wrong in the order so far as I have gone.’”’ Such 
answers are entirely inadequate and must be amended in most 
essential particulars or secret societies will remain under the ad- 
verse judgment of thoughtful Christians and patriots. Unless 
lodges are radically changed they will still be considered foolish, 
expensive, and dangerous to those within, to those without, and 
to all the interests of a high and advancing civilization. 

C. A. BLANCHARD. 















CONFEDERATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS ESSEN- 
TIAL TO LABOR’S PROSPERITY. 


BY EUGENE V. DEBS, SECRETARY OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN. 


HE century in which we live, qualify it by whatever adjec- 

tive fancy or fact may suggest, is, confessedly, the most 
illustrious of the Christian era. The proposition is neither 
novel nor startling. It is so universally admitted as to sound 
like an ancient aphorism. But when the inquiry is made for the 
purpose of ascertaining upon what foundations the declaration 
rests, and what facts can be grouped and marshaled in its sup- 
port, the field of investigation broadens indefinitely, and the 
task of those who would respond is onerous, not because facts 
are few and far between, but rather because of the necessity of 
selecting from the mass the more salient incidents, movements, 
discoveries, and achievements, which, when arranged in their 
order, constitute data which defy criticism. 

The space is not at my command for extended illustration, nor 
am I inclined to enter upon such investigations as would require 
a volume to do the theme full justice—nevertheless, having 
accepted an invitation to contribute my views upon the subject 
of confederation, in its relation to the welfare of labor, certain 
sharply defined postulates should be stated, because they lead 
unerringly to conclusions relating to the status of labor. 

_ It has been affirmed by high authority that the present gen- 
eration knows more than any preceding generation ; necessarily 
so, Since the present generation knows all that former genera- 
tions knew, and has added indefinitely and immensely to the 
world’s store of knowledge, not only in carrying forward investi- 
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gations which the past suggested, but in matters and directions 
which the most advanced of former generations never so much 
as dreamed of. 

It may be prudently affirmed, that the Dark Ages approached 
the present much nearer than historians suggest; so near, 
indeed, that no effort is required to point to the land where 
their dark shadows still linger, constituting a standing rebuke to 
those who are overboastful of ‘‘our Christian civilization” ; 
indeed, it may be said, if ignorance, superstition, bigotry, and 
many other degenerate human qualities grew abundantly during 
that period of the world’s history, enough remains to create no 
little humiliation in the ranks of thoughtful men who are now 
engaged in the work of emancipation. But with such facts 
in view it may be maintained that the work of evolution 
and revolution has so far progressed as to inspire the hope 
of some sort of a millennium in the not distant future. 

Christ is credited with having said, ‘‘ Ye have the poor always 
with you,” and ringing down the centuries has been heard the 
same doleful and reverberating declaration, and the ‘ poor”’ 
have always been found in the ranks of labor. From the day 
when Lazarus was perishing at the door of the rich man’s 
palace, and the vagabond dogs ‘licked his sores,’’ the badge of 
poverty has been worn by the world’s toilers ; and thousands of 
their oppressors have not yet ‘‘lifted up their eyes in hell,’’ and 
it is to be hoped, will cease their oppressions before it is too 
late. Be this as it may, the ‘‘signs of the times’’ foreshadow 
new departures in national thought betokening a determination 
to change radically ancient methods of dealing with labor, 
every one of which, when subjected to the severest analysis, 
favors the conclusion that new mind forces are in operation, de- 
voted to the solution of what is called the ‘“‘ labor problem.”’ 

It is in this regard, more than in any other phase of human 
affairs, that the century in which we live towers above all other 
centuries since history was redeemed from fable. Men in Con- 
gress are talking learnedly of the ‘‘evolution of money” from 
the time when the “‘standard”’ was a ‘“‘skin,’”’ an “ox” or a 
‘‘sheep,’’ until the world reached the gold or the silver stand- 
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ard. Darwin and his disciples enter fearlessly the domain of 
the occult, those realms of the unknown, where the mysteries 
give full play to conjecture, and tell us that the ancestors of the 
prehistoric man were the prehistoric monkeys, and the world is 
all agog with the revelation, but with the nineteenth century 
dawns an era in which a purpose has been evolved to excavate 
not only buried Babylons and Troys, but buried truths and 
principles, which, through all the centuries, since the morning 
stars sang together, it has been the purpose of the ruling classes 
to keep entombed. 

No one doubts the Herculean character of the task, no one 
underestimates the mountainous dimensions of the obstacles 
to be overcome—but there are multiplied thousands who under- 
estimate the tremendous forces in operation to achieve for labor 
a victory which, when it comes, as come it will, is to baptize the 
world with an effulgence scarcely less dazzling than if another 
sun were to be flung into space. 

It is not required that writers who discuss the possibilities of 
labor shall deal in hyperbole. We live in a daring period of 
the world’s history. The impossibilities of yesterday become 
possibilities to-day, probabilities to-morrow, and accomplished 
facts the day following. To investigators, nature, however 
reluctantly, is forever yielding up her secrets. Is it to be pre- 
sumed that this evolution is to be forever confined to electricity 
and steam and other forces of nature? Is it to be supposed that 
in the practical affairs of mankind, the mind is to be forever ab- 
sorbed by the. machine, and that man is to be neglected? Does 
the hallucination prevail that man, like the silkworm, is forever 
to “‘spin his task and die’’?—or, like the coral insect, build 
continents upon which other insects are to bask in eternal sun- . 
shine while he is to remain content with the prospective posses- , 
sion of a tomb? Such has been the destiny of labor in the past 7 
and such it is now in many autocrat-cursed lands ; but it is not 
true, except to a limited extent, in the United States of 
America, and that it should exist in any degree where our 
‘“‘star-spangled banner’’ is supposed to symbolize liberty, is well 
calculated to revive the exclamation, ‘‘Haul down the flaunting 
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lie,”? uttered before the slave-pen, block, and lash forever dis- 
appeared in the smoke and carnage of war. 

Fortunately for the country, and as another evidence of 
the distinguishing glory of the century, labor is taking high 
rank in the list of subjects deemed worthy of consideration 
in arenas where statesmen sit in council. In state legislatures 
and in Congress it has secured an entrance and a position from 
which no opposing power can dislodge it. The labor question is 
in politics as certainly as the silver question or the tariff ques- 
tion, and rightfully so; for it is a question, of not one, but 
all industries ; a question inseparable from farm and mine, forge 
and factory, the loom, the anvil, and the shuttle, as well as 
transportation, whether by rail or water craft. It is a building 
question, a tax and a revenue question, and it is a capital 
question which, in its sum total, staggers computation. 

If the scope of this article permitted figures, they could be 
piled up upon solid foundations, well calculated to startle statis- 
ticians. 

The men who create the wealth of the country—at least that 
portion of them known as ‘organized workingmen,”’ are pro- 
foundly in earnest in discussing their welfare and prerogatives. 
They do not have to be told that labor has been robbed, de- 
graded, and enslaved. The mouths of the coal mines of the 
country, even in the absence of tongues, are proclaiming the 
deep damnation of the organized methods by which the workers 
in Plutonian pits are robbed and degraded. Impoverished 
foreigners, by thousands, have been imported to take the places 
of American workingmen or to reduce them, by processes which 
bear the stamp of infernalism, to conditions-that arouse those 
fierce premonitions of vengeance which create universal alarm, 
and against which, in the ranks of organized labor, protests are 
being made to which it were prudent to listen. 

The century is one of vast inventive power, and the “labor- 
saving machine’? multiplies in every branch of industry. 
Labor contemplates the marvelous expansion of machine-power 
with a composure born of fealty to citizenship, to law and order, 
demonstrating intelligence and a comprehension of all the forces 
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and factors of progress. They observe the two facts, the multi- 
plication of the machine and the steady increase in the army of 
toilers, the two facts combined constituting a problem, the 
seriousness of which it would be difficult to overestimate. 
Practically, every ‘‘labor-saving machine’ represents a certain 
number of workingmen added to the hosts of the unemployed. 
Emigration contributes annually its vast increase to the force, 
and added to these we have millions of toilers, who must be 
fed, clothed, and sheltered ; who must live as becomes American 
citizens or sink to the level of the hordes of imported Chinese, 
Huns, and Poles, who accept degradation without protest, and 
between whom and the machine there is practically little differ- 
ence. 

Invidious comparisons are always objectionable, but I do not 
hesitate to say that organized labor in the United States and 
elsewhere represents in the highest degree the intelligence of 
labor. In this country it embodies the American idea of govern- 
ment to an extent, all things considered, that will be looked for 
in vain elsewhere, no matter by what high-sounding title the 
organization may be known. The declaration invites criticism 
and is worthy of investigation. 

Labor organizations advocate the universal acceptation of 
eight hours as a legal day’s work. The proposition, subjected 
to the severest tests, is both philanthropic and economic. It 
. proposes employment for the idle and additional rest for mind 
and body of those who are employed. The proposition is not 
only philanthropic and economic, but is as eminently social and 
educational ; and viewed from whatever point the investigator 
may select, forces the conclusion that it is essential to the wel- 
fare of labor. 

The real question, or that which is the most vital to labor, re- 
lates to wages. 

It is to be questioned whether, within the entire realm of 
problems relating to the perpetuity of our institutions, there is 
one which touches the welfare of the country at so many vital 
points as that of wages. I am not unmindful of the opinion 
often expressed that its triteness embarrasses those who would 
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discuss the labor problem ; but it will be noticed that those who 
discuss the investment of money evince no timidity in referring 
to interest, dividends, and rent; and the fact that these terms 
have been employed for centuries to do duty for capitalists has 
won for them no furlough ; and they are still on guard, nor will 
they be dismissed until sublimating processes of which the 
world has now no intimation, are introduced to eliminate 
acquisitiveness, at once a virtue and a vice, from human nature. 

I am not an advocate of such a vagary, but do not hesitate to 
believe that it is largely within the domain of political or 
governmental evolution, to find a basis for the distribution of 
the wealth which labor creates, proximately in consonance with 
justice. Here again the intelligence, the sense of fair dealing, 
science, and the statesmanship of the century stand pledged 
to solve the problem. And here the remark may be introduced 
as worthy of reflection, that the stupendous wrongs which have 
been inflicted upon labor during the century in the distribution 
of wealth in defiance of justice and which are still going for- 
ward, are operating, paradoxical as it may appear, as a mighty 
force in correcting the injustice of which labor complains. 

The attention, not only of labor organizations, but of trained 
thinkers, men of vast erudition, political economists, statesmen, 
who grasp continental questions, is burdened with anxieties re- 
lating to labor. They see coming events casting their shadows 
before ; and they know that the time for dodging and trimming 
is nearing its end, and that there must be readjustments ; that 
the few, the exceedingly few, must cease their methods by 
which, within periods so brief as to bewilder the imagination, 
fortunes of colossal proportions are amassed, while labor, in ever 
increasing numbers, is wearing the rag-badge of destitution and 
squalor. The eulogies of material prosperity, which constitute 
much of the captivating literature of the period, are to be 
hushed to silence by the graphic recitals, truthful as they are 
vivid, of the increasing degradation of thousands because wages 
do not meet the requirements of the victims of conditions which 
cannot be contemplated without experiencing the awe produced 
by the premonitions of earthquakes. 
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The inability of labor in the past to correct the wrongs to 
which it has been subjected, need not be commented upon. The 
world knows the sad story by heart, nor is it required to be 
boastful, and to assert that even now it is able to overcome 
the forces in operation to beat it down and hold it in vassalage. 
This may be said, however, that there was never a time in the 
history of labor’ when it was so enlightened, so defiant, and 
so courageous as now, in these closing years of the century. It 
is organizing and every lodge is a school and an army post. 
These schools are educating and sending forth leaders and 
champions of labor. They are, with many sneers, denounced as 
agitators, and such they are. They are voices in the wilder- 
ness, and they are blazing a new pathway for the hosts of labor. 
These agitators do not underestimate the forces which oppose 
them, nor are they unmindful that in the ranks of labor are to 
be found degenerate creatures, who, while boasting of their in- 
dependence, are willing to accept stripes and fetters, rather than 
make sacrifices for their own welfare and the advancement of 
their fellow-workers. In such things, there is nothing new; 
simply incidents that have marked all great undertakings— 
afflictions to be borne by those who carry forward great reforms. 
Labor, with stoical philosophy, bears its share of such burdens, 
and moves forward. 

Organization is the first step in the emancipation of labor, 
and that is going forward satisfactorily. It is a prudent esti- 
mate to say that three millions of men and women are now 
marching under the banners of organized labor. 

The confederation of these organizations is now, more than at 
any previous period, enlisting the attention of the individual 
organizations, and the outlook for such a consummation is 
cheering. 

That confederation is essential to the protection of labor is one 
of those self-evident truths, which is weakened by introducing 
proof. The present demands it, but as yet the demonstrations of 
opposing forces have not been such as to convince all ‘‘leaders ”’ 
of its supreme necessity. It was the ‘‘Sumpter gun”’ that 
aroused the North from its lethargy, and labor is destined to 
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listen to decrees which will sweep away objections as the wind 
scatters straws. 

Labor is not unobservant of the fact that capitalists are con- 
stantly forming alliances to secure, as they assert, reasonable re- 
turns for their investments, and these alliances in numerous 
instances have been pronounced flagrantly at war with the 
public welfare ; and laws have been enacted to put an end to 
some of these piratical combinations—notably, the Interstate 
Commerce law, and still later, the law against trusts. 

Was it worth while to enact such legislation, and also to look 
into the character of the men against whose methods of enrich- 
ment the laws are intended to interpose barriers? Such in- 
quiries have placed before the country hidden facts which have 
aroused universal alarm. It was proved that the purpose of 
those who controlled vast amounts of money, was to enrich 
themselves regardless of the rights and welfare of others; that 
capitalists who usually rank as the highest type of the American 
citizen, pillars of society and church, distinguished in finance 
and commerce, the aristocracy of character and those qualities 
of head and heart which writers and talkers delight to dignify 
as the hope of the country, organize alliances for the purpose 
of multiplying their millions by methods which the highest 
law-making power of the nation condemns by statutes with 
severe penalties attached. It is such things that have prompted 
labor to organize for its protection and to resist encroachments 
upon the dearest rights that ever aroused men to resistance. 

Labor is conversant with all the facts relating to the character 
of the forces against which it is required to contend. It has 
seen press and pulpit enlisted in the ranks of its enemies. It 
has experienced in ten thousand ways the dominating power of 
wealth ; and in its investigations for means of retrievement, has 
decided upon organization, a movement which means vastly 
more than the enrollment of men in the’ numerous orders now 
conspicuously before the country. It means education, study, 
intellectual equipment for impending struggles to maintain 
independence and the dignity of American citizenship. 

The more advanced members of these labor organizations 
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believe that the wltinia thule of organization is confederation. 
The power which confederation would confer is regarded as 
indispensable and, as discussion proceeds, obstacles will dis- 
appear. The difficulties in the way of confederation are entirely 
foreign to the question of the necessity of the compact, and 
relate chiefly to the adjustment of the laws and regulations 
under which the confederated body would act. In this, I refer 
more particularly to the organizations of railroad employees. 

In taking a broader view of the labor field, it is equally 
evident that confederation is steadily gaining powerful ad- 
vocates. Iam not disposed to be fanciful; the subject does not 
invite impractical theories—organization is an admitted power, 
and confederation multiplies that power indefinitely. In organi- 
zation the victories and defeats of labor, though by no means 
balanced, bring to the front the fact that with confederation, 
labor would be invincible. The dawning of the Christian era 
was ushered in by the shout, ‘‘ Peace on earth.’’? Peace has not 
come, nor can it come, while labor is robbed of its just dues. 
It is possible to have a peaceful revolution by the fiat of the 
ballot ; it is possible to prevent war by being prepared for war ; 


and it is possible to enthrone justice for labor by the confedera- 
tion of labor organizations. 


EUGENE V. DEBS. 













IDEAL EDUCATION IN OUR CITIES. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN O. BUXTON, PH.D. 


O the discussion of this subject I bring some years of obser- 

vation as a teacher and as a pastor, and the added interest 
of solicitude of a father who has children committed to the care 
of the public schools. Beyond the circle of home are the thou- 
sands of dear children whose welfare lies near my heart and for 
whom I now speak. 

I have no harsh words of criticism to offer concerning boards 
of education nor have I any charges of complaint against the 
able corps of teachers whose efficiency and fidelity merit the 
highest praise. I believe in the public school system. No 
better means have ever been devised for the general diffusion of 
intelligence. The humblest boy or girl, born in a hovel and 
cradled in poverty, has a fair opportunity for an education. 
The highest honors in the gift of a people are within reach 
of him who strives with honest endeavor and noble purpose. 
The common school levels class and social barriers, and fosters 
the true democratic spirit. But more, this is the forge which 
welds the diverse and conflicting elements of society into a homo- 
geneous whole. We must become one organic people and not an 
aggregate of nations. All these separate rivulets of immigration 
flowing from every nation under the heavens lose their individual 
characteristics in the public schools by uniting in one common 
stream. The segregation of a race, sect, or class in the parochial 
and private schools prevents assimilation and destroys national 
unity. A still more cogent reason for the hearty support of our 
system of education is found in the fact that it is the only ex- 
ternal bond which prevents the lowest stratum of society from 
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sinking to lower depths of iniquity and crime. The refining 
and elevating influence of the public school is good moral leaven 
which is carried into the very sinks of iniquity. Free schools 
are a necessity for the perpetuity of our republic. 

But while endorsing the system I nevertheless advocate with 
persistence and emphasis a radical reform in education. New con- 
ditions of life demand readjustment of methods. Feeble efforts 
have been made along the lines which will be indicated here ; 
yet for lack of public sympathy the results have been meager 
and discouraging. There should be at least four distinct de- 
partments of public school training. Our mode of living, the 
moral character of our population, and the intense struggle for 
existence at the present day, all unite in this demand. Edu- 
cators, whatever their preconceived opinions may be, must give 
a respectful hearing to these demands. Sooner or later the force 
of circumstances will sweep away old methods of education, 
which are well adapted to the country, but entirely unsuited to 
city life. The four departments of education which should 
receive attention in city schools are: intellectual, physical, 
moral, and manual training. When the home through inability 
fails to supply the last three, the public schools must supplement 
the home work and make up the deficiency. The ideal edu- 
cation will present to the world a symmetrical young man or 
woman, with well-balanced powers of both body and mind, 
thoroughly equipped for the battles of life. We are not, as a 
rule, turning out of our public schools such young people. 
They are fearfully and often irremediably deformed. The reason 
is that one department of education has supplanted the other 
three and absorbed all the strength and time of the pupil. I 
wish briefly to discuss the merits of these branches, and show 
the necessity for a harmonious adjustment in school work. 


I. 





INTELLECTUAL TRAINING. 


This department certainly needs no argument to magnify its 
importance. It has preémpted every hour in the schoolroom 
and is clamoring for the evening hours of the home. Nothing 
has been able thus far to satisfy its greed. Heroic treatment 
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must be applied to the public school curriculum ; the course of 
study is too heavy ; the hours of mental drill too long. The sur- 
gical operation which I recommend may cause distress to a 
certain class of educators, who have a high appreciation of 
intellectual giants and encyclopedic minds, but I am convinced 
that more solid intellectual attainments will be gained, and far 
more satisfactory results reached, with one half of the school 
life devoted to other legitimate departments of true education. 

The child mind is not capable of intense mental application 
for more than a few minutes atatime. Change of study is relief 
but not rest. The twelve or more years of school life, of ten 
months each, with six hours a day of hard mental labor, give re- 
sults somewhat disappointing. Health is often impaired, morals 
doubtful, and the hand unskilled for the work of life. More 
and more, thoughtful men are coming to the conclusion that a 
radical defect exists somewhere. We must confess that our 
children on graduation day are not fully equipped for the duties 
of life. 

The leading men in all professions and business pursuits in 
our cities received only three months of intellectual training 
a year in a country district school. Yet who is there to ques- 
tion their ability or qualification for life’s work? Carefully 
gathered statistics in one of our large cities give the following 
results: of twenty men in wholesale business, fourteen were 
reared in the country and eleven received all their education in 
the old-fashioned district school; of twenty members of the 
press, over half received their early education in the country ; 
of twenty leading members of the bar, all but four were born in 
the country or country villages, and all but six received their 
early education in the common district school ; of twenty lead- 
ing physicians, more than half were raised on farms, and fifteen 
received their education in the country school. It is a well- 
known fact that nearly all the preachers were reared in the 
country. Now if three months’ schooling, under grave dis- 
advantages, turns out such men, would not the same amount of 
time, distributed throughout the school year, with better appli- 
ances, improved methods of study, and proficient teachers, be 
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all-sufficient for a successful life? If the country district school 
sends out such products, the city school can do better. 

First, admit the study of no language save English below the 
high school grade, and devote the many thousands of dollars 
spent in the study of German to the equipment of neglected de- 
partments. Then simplify the course until daily instruction 
can be brought within three hours or less. We have a right to 
expect, in this day of general diffusion of intelligence, and of re- 
markable achievement in science, that the highest and noblest 
type of man will be given to the world. The finished product of 
the public schools should approach more and more the ideal 
standard. It is essential that ideas of education shall be so modi- 
fied as to produce, so far as human appliances can, the ideal young 
man or woman. This ideal manhood includes a well-disciplined 
mind, thoroughly furnished for the work of life; a vigorous 
body in perfect health and strength ; a high moral standard of 
human responsibility and destiny ; a trained hand and practiced 
eye which would soon insure proficiency in any occupation. 
This is the ideal education. No longer can we afford to neglect 
any of these great departments of school work. 

The public school must prepare the pupil to fill some worthy 
place in the community. If it fails in this it fails utterly. Un- 
less steps are immediately taken along the lines indicated by 
this paper the patronage of considerate parents will be still 
farther withdrawn. Our children must have more than mere 
education of the head. 


Il. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


A radical change has taken place within the last few decades 
in our mode of life. The great majority of school children are 
now housed in cities. Vigorous exercise in the open air is 
almost unknown. What a contrast is the farmer’s boy who 
rises at four o’clock in the morning and dispatches. half a day’s 
work before school hours begin! When he sits down to study, 
the red cheeks are tingling, the blood current flows strong, and 
the whole body is in perfect tone. In the evening there are at 
least three hours of vigorous exercise, cutting wood, feeding 
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stock, and ‘‘ doing up the chores.”’ 
and toil, how refreshing the sleep ! 

All this has changed. We see a procession of pale, slender, 
thin-blooded children, with little vital force, passing along the 
streets to the place of martyrdom. They often move listlessly 
and seem like old people who have lost all zest of life. With 
the country boy the school year lasted only three or four 
months ; all the rest of the time was spent in unremitting toil. 
His studies were few and easily mastered. Behold the fate of 
his city brother! The school year has been extended to nine or 
ten months and the curriculum lengthened accordingly. The 
burden has been increased threefold and the tonic of fresh air 
and exercise has been taken away. Unhealthy, exciting 
pleasures, late and irregular hours of sleep, a diet of sweet- 
meats and pastries, instrumental music and other sedentary 
occupations at home, all are conspjring to destroy good health. 
The result is just what any intelligent person might predict. 
The pupil often leaves the public school a physical wreck. On 
graduation day the young lady may look the picture of health, 
but suddenly comes a collapse, with nervous prostration followed 
by years of invalidism. 

The young man enters upon his chosen vocation but does not 
possess sufficient vital force to carry him on to success. Unable 
to bear the nervaus strain he either breaks down or, growing 
discouraged, drops out of the race. The nerve centers have not 
been strengthened by the tonic of vigorous open-air exercise. 
Mental application has constantly drained the vital energy until 
the physical basis for a successful life is destroyed. Goaded on by 
the alternating incentives of hope of reward and fear of failure, 
the child may complete the prescribed course of study, but what 
is it worth for the life work which follows? Nerve force, that 
indispensable prerequisite to success, is exhausted. 

I have entered almost countless homes only to see pale, nerv- 
ous sufferers, the victims of our irrational system of education, 
and I have silently prayed: ‘‘Give me a voice to utter a cry 
for the children.” 

The present treatment in home and school is a gigantic system 


After the long day of study 
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of murder. I do not stand alone in this declaration. Every 
physician whom I have consulted asserts that neurotic diseases 
are largely traceable to the mode of life our children are com- 
pelled to lead. The testimony is unanimous that nervous dis- 
orders are on the increase. This increase is truly alarming and 
it will never be checked by all the medical skill which this age 
can command, until we cease sinning against the physical laws 
of our being. 

Intellectual attainment is not a paramount consideration. It 
seems that we must yet learn the lesson that excellence in 
all the higher realms of human activity is largely dependent 
upon the physical basis. A very broad field for investigation 
has recently been opened: viz., the relation of the physical 
nature to mental and moral attainments. We know that a 
strong, rich current of blood is closely related to vigorous 
thought, and that depletion of the former means poverty to the 
latter. A diseased body and moral deformity are often inti- 
mately associated. If insanity is caused by physical disturbance 
in the brain, why may not criminal tendencies be produced by 
maladjustment of the body ? 

Dr. John 8. White, head master of the Berkeley school, has 
recently given wise suggestions concerning the need of physical 
culture. It means both better thought and better morals for the 
coming generation. The best accomplishment of mind and 
heart cannot be expected, if that most marvelous and intricate 
machine, the human body, is not kept in perfect order and 
at the highest point of efficiency. 

The first requirement for a successful life is good health. If 
our modern civilization precludes the old-fashioned methods for 
developing the vital forces, artificial methods must be invented. 
Each sckool building should have a gymnasium with all the 
appliances for physical culture. A competent teacher must be 
appointed to this work who will keep a physical record of each 
pupil, noting carefully measurements, respiration, deficiency in 
development, etc. Attention should be given to carriage of 
head and shoulders, clothing, diet, and hours of sleep. I 
would have a quarterly record kept, and reports sent to parents 
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of progress in physical development and suggestions given 
for the care of those in delicate health. The object of this 
department of training is to bring each pupil, if possible, up to 
the standard of perfection in physical strength, grace of move- 
ment, and beauty of form. Let such a course of instruction be 
pursued throughout the school life of each child and those who 
come after us will be happier, stronger, and better. This may 
seem vulgar to those of esthetic taste but no good ever comes 
from neglecting or despising the body. If the physical basis of 
life is not guarded the very purpose of earthly existence is de- 
feated. 
III. MORAL CULTURE. 

The average American home has perceptibly lowered its moral 
tone in the last quarter of a century. This is largely due to the 
influx of foreign immigration and the adoption of European 
ideas of morality. There is a moral obliquity seen in some 
children, truly-alarming. Youthful criminals are on the in- 
crease. They are the offspring of generations of sinning 
parents. Thousands of homes are utterly incompetent to give 
correct ethical teaching to the children bred within their walls. 
These sin-cursed homes are fast multiplying. Where shall 
we look for the corrective? Drunken, lying, thieving parents 
are indifferent to the morals of their children, and they could 
not help them if they would. The Sunday school cannot do the 
work. Attendance is not compulsory : the more desperate cases 
are not reached. Then, one hour of sunshine and song is not 
sufficient to wash away a whole week of moral pollution. The 
state has deemed it sufficient in the past to remand moral 
instruction to the home and the church. We are beginning to 
see the mistake. The first duty of the state is self-preservation. 
Without morality a free republic cannot live. If the church is 
unable and the home unwilling to care for the morals of 
children, the state must perform that duty for the perpetuation 
of its own existence. It is folly to suppose that the state has 
nothing to do with morals except on infraction of law. If it 
has the right to punish the grown up bdy or girl for crime, why 
has it not the more important duty of strengthening the moral 
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character in the more tender years against the committal of 
crime? It is the duty of the state to raise up safeguards to 
virtue, and to protect society against ravages of the evil disposed. 
The best way to guard the public peace and protect life and 
property is to watch with diligent care over the cradle and years 
of childhood. Prevention of crime is a far more laudable work 
than execution of the criminal. Restriction and cure of moral 
leprosy are certainly as grave responsibilities as burial of its 
victims. 

I plead most earnestly for one hour of moral instruction in 
the public schools each day. It is objected that morals and re- 
ligion are one and inseparable. Traced to its logical results, we 
do find the metaphysical basis of true morality and true religion 
to be one and the same. True morality is based upon three 
ideas: a personal God, immortality of the soul, and human 
responsibility to God. But practical morality can be, and is, 
taught every day without the slightest allusion to religion. 
The great fundamental “principles can* be developed independ- 
ently of any dogmatic or theological speculation. There are 
moral intuitions common to all the race. 

Ecclesiasticism and churchism should never be permitted to 
enter the schoolroom. I declare for complete separation of 
church and state. But there are ethical teachings to which 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Catholic nor Protestant can demur. 
Upon this common ground all can stand. None but enemies of 
law and order would object to the introduction of such moral 
training into the public schools. To the opinion of such the 
state can pay no respect. 

In moral training the teacher is the ever present object lesson 
which is studied each hour. By the force of a living personality 
she writes on every heart the virtues of love, gentleness, 
patience, forbearance, and self-control. By text-book, illustra- 
tion, and conversation, the children should be taught integrity of 
character, reverence for truth, loyalty to principle, and the 
spirit of self-saerifice. The evils of profanity, intemperance, 
and impurity should be reiterated with forcible illustrations. 
Kindness to dumb animals, politeness to schoolmates, and obedi- 
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ence to parents should form prominent topics of conversation. 
’ As pupils become more mature the sacredness of life and 
property should be explained. Reasons should be given why 
the state punishes theft of property, and injury of the reputation 
or person of another. Understanding the moral reasons which 
lie at the foundation of all law, the pupil will have a growing 
reverence for law itself. 

By such a course of instruction extending through all the 
years of school life, malign influences of the home may be 
counteracted, and a feeble moral nature built up into true man- 
hood or womanhood. The child of an ill-starred destiny, thus 
coming in contact with a true, noble woman, who daily teaches 
by silent influence and word of mouth the ethical principles of 
right conduct, will have some chance to win in the battles of 
life. It may escape the prison and gibbet and bless society by a 
useful life, and not curse it with a mad career of crime. 

The aim of true education is to develop conscience as well as 
intellect. The child which graduates from the public schools 
with a large intellect but no conscience is a monstrosity which 
will only curse society. The pupil should stand on graduation 
day thoroughly furnished with a correct moral code which is 
sufficient to meet every demand and trial of life. 


IV. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 


The old maxim which obtained in circles of culture was that 
utilitarian ideas should never enter into educational methods. 
We have often heard sneers about ‘‘bread and butter educa- 
tion.”’ It is said that knowledge is for its own sake and must 
not serve the vulgar purpose of making money. All this has 
changed. We are demanding to-day that kind of education 
which will enable a child the better to get through the world. 
The emphasis is laid on the practical side. From present indi- 
cations the struggle for existence is destined to become more in- 
tense. Riches are uncertain; fortune an accident ; no station 
secure. Parents of wealth cannot have the assurance that their 
highly favored children will always live in affluence. It is wise, 
then, to prepare them fully for any exigency the future may 
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hold in store. It is a pitiable sight to see a helpless child, with- 
out native or acquired resources, thrown upon this cold, selfish 
world. Education should prepare a child to be a breadwinner. 

The unskilled labor market is overcrowded. Tramps are men 
who are not able to do any one thing well. The average young 
man or woman graduating at eighteen is almost as ignorant as a 
child, of ways and means to earn an honest livelihood. The 
country or village boy of that age commands a man’s wages be- 
cause he has been practicing manual training for ten years. 

There is an increasing disparity between the number of young 
men and young women in the high school. The reason is obvi- 
ous. Young men are leaving school while in the grammar 
grade, because four years in school will put them at a disadvan- 
tage with the young men who have been four years at a trade. 
Master mechanics and prosperous business men have of late 
justly ridiculed that system of education which turns out young 
men fitted for no work whatever. Hand and eye, as well as 
brain and heart, must receive the proper schooling for the work 
of life. 

The movement in favor of manual training in the public 
schools is not a passing sentiment. When it comes it will stay. 
The first manual training school was established in Boston 
in 1878 by Dr. John Runkel. A number of cities are now 
making small appropriations for this purpose. This branch of 
study is yet in its crude, tentative form. Nothing like a com- 
plete curriculum extending from the day of entrance to gradua- 
tion has been attempted. An hour and a half each day spent 
in a workshop will give new zest to study and added vigor 
to the mind. The great lesson of the dignity of labor will there 
be learned. With a trained eye and a skilled hand the young 
graduate will soon acquire proficiency in his chosen vocation of 
life. 

Let these several courses of study be pursued, and in the 
future we will point with increasing pride to the products 
of our school system. We shall see young men and young 
women not only strong in intellect, but strong in the power of 
physical endurance, strong in the ability to maintain the truth, 
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strong in the struggle for existence. On graduation day we 
shall discuss the rhetoric of the oration ; we shall also discuss 
the health, symmetry, and beauty of the body, the grace and 
ease of carriage; but above all we shall admire the beauty 
of character, the virtues of nobility, which have unfolded with 
the unfolding mind, and which will shine forever and ever when 
the body has moldered back to dust. 


EDWIN O. BUXTON. 














DO REFORMATORY PRISONS INCREASE CRIME? * 


BY ANDREW J. PALM. 


HE well-written article of Wm. P. Andrews of Massachu- 

setts in The Forum for October (91), entitled, ‘‘ Increase of 
Crime by Reformatory Prisons,’’ has been widely quoted, both 
with and without comment. Two able replies have been made 
to it in the same magazine in which Mr. Andrews chose to give 
his views to the public ; but, nothing daunted, he returns to the 
attack in The Forum for April, and under the title, ‘‘ Reforma- 
tory Prisons as Schools of Crime,’’ still mourns because the 
good old days when blows and filth and starvation were the 
orthodox agencies to drive out the devils with which evil doers 
were supposed to be possessed have been supplanted to some ex- 
tent by methods that look upon the criminal as a man gone 
astray, and not as a demon pursuing his natural course. 

To summarize: he declares that our fathers’ methods of deal- 
ing with criminals were simpler than ours and far more effectual ; 
that a great and alarming increase of crime has set in since we 
forsook their wiser ways and followed after the strange gods of 
the philanthropist ; that our prisoners voluntarily return a hun- 
dred times to enjoy the delights of our reformed methods ; that 
furnishing lectures, concerts, books, and expensive food is going 
a long way from the crude methods of our fathers, who inflicted 
physical pain on the lawbreaker and exposed him to shame, and, 
hence, because they were right, we must be wrong. He objects 
strenuously to any system of dealing with fallen humanity that 
ignores ‘‘God’s healing ministers of pain’’ in its efforts at refor- 


* This article was written for A. H. Love, Esq., editor of the Journal of Prison 
Discipline and Philanthropy, Philadelphia, and will appear in that journal, 
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mation. He even begrudges the inmates of the Massachusetts 
state prison the little innocent pleasure they derived from a 
bouquet of flowers that the ladies of the Flower Mission are kind © 
and thoughtful enough to furnish each of them on Memorial 
Day. 

In short, if Mr. Andrews’ theory be correct, the labors of Pope 
Clement XI.,*John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Wilberforce, and 
others in behalf of unfortunate humanity were the work of mis- 
guided zealots; and, instead of having their names enrolled 
among the great and noble of earth, they should be regarded 
as mischievous innovators whose influence toward humanizing 
the treatment of convicts should be speedily counteracted in 
order to restore ‘‘God’s healing ministers of pain’’ to the 
position they occupied during the Dark Ages. 

Before reading the article under consideration, we were not 
aware that the demand for prison comforts has become so great 
in Massachusetts that it is necessary to lock the prison gates 
simply to keep outsiders from crowding in and not to prevent 
‘‘insiders’’ from getting out. It might be inferred from the 
sentiments of the article that all the guards and turnkeys have 
been discharged ; and that the sleek, well-fed, well-dressed con- 
victs ‘‘voluntarily and delightedly’’ remain to enjoy roast 
turkey and cranberry sauce—their only dread the fear of being 
crowded out of their delightful abode by the host that is clamor- 
ing for their places. In fact, Massachusetts must have reached 
the ideal civilization of Socrates, when a man who does wrong 
runs to the judge to be punished as he does to the surgeon to be 
treated when wounded. 

On the whole, such prisons must be desirable, for it is ab- 
solutely certain that those of our fathers did not make men 
better ; and if our modern institutions fail to do so, as Mr. An- 
drews alleges, they have the advantage, at least according to his 
theory, of saving the labor, danger, and expense of capturing 
victims to fillthem. Prisons are intended for those who cannot 
or will not live in society without violating the rights of others ; 
and, if such will go and voluntarily surrender, it will result in an 
immense saving of court costs, detective fees, and even of life 
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itself ; for with such a prison as Mr. Andrews would establish 
staring a man in the face, he would not hesitate to shoot on sight 
any one who would attempt to arrest him, in the hope that he 
might be hanged for murder rather than suffer a worse fate 
in one of the good old-fashioned prisons of our fathers, where 
‘‘God’s healing ministers of pain” held undisputed sway. 

We find, however, that the conclusions that might be drawn 
from the article are not warranted by the facts. All the old- 
time precautions of our fathers are still taken to keep the evil 
doers of the Bay State within the magnificently furnished wall 
intended for their pleasure and safety. The last report of the 
Massachusetts state prison gives the names of forty-nine watch- 
men and four turnkeys, and if these were employed simply to 
keep people out, Mr. Andrews would not have forgotten to men- 
tion the fact. We must conclude that the average Massachusetts 
convict is not highly enough cultured to enjoy the continual 
feast of good things temptingly spread before him and foolishly 
yearns to get out and take the coarse food and limited advan- 
tages of the poor devils on the outside. 

If, as Mr. Andrews declares, thousands of men in Massachu- 
setts commit crime every year simply to get into prison, it is a 
sad commentary on the condition of Massachusetts society rather 
than any valid argument against humanely conducted prisons. 
Man, civilized or savage, ignorant or enlightened, noble or 
vicious, wants his freedom. He will fight for it, and even risk 
his life in the hope of gaining it when lost ; and if a large per- 
centage or even a small fraction of the criminal class have had 
their manhood so crushed out that they prefer the confinement of 
a prison to the freedom of society, it shows deeper wrongs on 
society’s part than those of the petty offenders that fill her jails 
and workhouses. 

Massachusetts criminals are represented as being, like Dives, 
clothed in fine linen and faring sumptuously every day. How 
well this tallies with the facts is best shown by presenting the 
facts. According to the last report of the commissioner of 
prisons, the average actual cost of food for each prisoner in the 
Charlestown prison for the past five years has been 12} cents 
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a day, and the average cost of clothing $14.22 a year. Among 
the rich and expensive food Mr. Andrews forgot to mention rye 
coffee. The warden in his last report says: ‘‘It has been sug- 
gested that we use pure coffee rather than the rye, as has been 
the custom many years,’”’ but he adds, ‘‘this would cost nearly 
two thousand dollars a year more than the rye.’’ 

This is less than some men have spent on a single wine supper, 
but to ask the great state of Massachusetts for this amount to 
add to the comfort of the criminals that have been the legitimate 
outgrowth of her social conditions would. cause a howl of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of those who are strangers to want and 
temptation, and who look upon the criminal as a self-created 
thing that ought straightway to go and annihilate itself. With 
stone cells eight feet long, less than five feet wide, and seven feet 
high, lighted by a grated door opening on a corridor ; food that 
costs 124 cents a day and clothing $14 a year,—Massachusetts 
society must be pretty bad, indeed, when men voluntarily leave 
it to seek the more delightful life of the state prison. 

Mr. Andrews condemns what he is pleased to call ‘‘ reforma- 
tory prisons’’ on the ground that they increase crime by treat- 
ing the convict with more leniency than was customary in early 
days. Not a line can be found in either of his essays, on the 
philosophy of punishment or reformation. The arguments and 
opinions of the many honest, earnest, and able men who have 
spent their time in studying crime, its causes and remedies, are 
passed over with silent contempt and the philanthropist referred 
to with a sneer. He sees an effect and without investigation or 
reason at once fixes upon a cause. Criminals have multiplied 
within fifty years and, because our treatment of them is a little 
less barbarous than it was half a century ago, he jumps to the 
conclusion that one condition is the result of the other ; and de- 
clares, in effect, that man’s exercise of humanity over his way- 
ward brother has been the means of increasing crime or, in other 
words, it spoils bad men to be treated as human beings. 

The conclusions arrived at in this way are very unreliable. 
For example, the prisoners in Massachusetts between 1870 and 
1880 increased 42 per cent ; but the number of her insane in- 
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creased 93 per cent and the number of her idiotic 161 per cent. 
According to Mr. Andrews’ logic the modern method of treating 
the insane as sick people and not as prisoners has caused an 
enormous-increase in insanity ; or, indeed, he might claim that 
the rapid increase of both idiocy and insanity is chargeable 
to reformatory prisons ; for there is no doubt that the causes of 
crime, insanity, idiocy, and pauperism are closely allied. 

The number of millionaires in the United States has increased 
several thousand per cent since the good old days when men 
and women were put to death for witchcraft, and yet, so far as I 
know, it has not occurred to any one to suggest that because 
criminals have increased and millionaires multiplied one has 
produced the other; and yet this would be more logical than 
trying to saddle the increase of crime upon reformatory prisons, 
for there is a well-known relationship between the mad race for 
wealth on the one hand and the enforced march to the almshouse 
and the prison on the other. 

Let us grant for the present that our criminal class is increas- 
ing more rapidly than in times past. Can no reason be’assigned 
except that men willfully and deliberately commit crime in order 
to enjoy the luxurious ease of a prison life? If no other cause 
can be discovered, then, illogical and false as this one is, it might 
be accepted on the ground that a very poor reason is better than 
no reason. If this, however, be the great crime cause, its 
remedy is comparatively easy and its discoverer is entitled to be 
held in grateful remembrance ; for it has been pretty generally 
thought by those who have studied the subject long, carefully, 
and intelligently that the causes of crime are extremely difficult 
to remove. 

Within the time mentioned by Mr. Andrews as witnessing the 
great increase in crime, our country has been passing through 
the demoralizing influence of a civil war—a school of crime 
that turns out its graduates with unfailing certainty. It has 
been observed over and over again in reports of prison inspec- 
tors, charity organizations, and prison reform associations that 
crime, especially in the higher grades, increased rapidly after 
the close of the war. 
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The inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania 
in their report for 1885-86 say: ‘‘ After the close of the: late 
Civil War the number of prisoners increased so rapidly as prac- 
tically to annul the methods of labor,’’ and the report of the 
same prison authorities for 1879 shows that out of 312 convicts 
received during the year, 265, or 85 per cent, had served in the 
army or navy. 

F. B. Sanborn, chairman of the State Boards of Charities, said 
in the report made at Omaha in 1887: ‘Although several of 
the State Boards have been expressly denied the general inspec- 
tion of prisons, yet the connection of these Boards with the 
reform school and other establishments for the prevention of 
juvenile crime, and the intimate relation between crime and 
pauperism have led every Board to take notice more or less con- 
stantly of the startling increase of crime since the Civil War.’’ 

The Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania in the report for 
1886 has the following: ‘‘ During the last three months of the 
year the influx of prisoners was unusually large. Nine tenths 
of them had been more or less incapacitated and demoralized by 
an apprenticeship to the trade of war.”’ 

The report made by the officials of the New York City prison 
on Blackwell’s Island, in 1866 says: ‘‘The number of prisoners 
has increased since the termination of the war. The aggregate 
number confined in 1864 was 921 ; in 1865, 1,670. Itis believed 
that there will be a larger increase this year.”’ 

The commissioners of the state prison in Massachusetts in 
giving a history of the growth of the prison say: ‘‘The com- 
mitments increased so rapidly after the close of the war that it 
became necessary in 1867 to provide additional room.”’ The 
eleventh report of the State Board of Charities of the same state 
says in speaking of the Charlestown prison: ‘ At present it con- 
tains nearly 700 convicts, or almost twice as many as at the close 
of the war ten years ago, and more than twice as many as the 
average number for the first sixty years of the prison.” 

If crime has increased so frightfully in Massachusetts, it must 
be since the war ; for in the report of the secretary of the State 
Board of Charities for 1865, we find the following: ‘‘ The 
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statistics show that crime in Massachusetts is on the decline. In 
1855 there were 17,457 commitments to the county prisons, and 
in 1864 less than 10,000. In 1858 the average number in these 
prisons was 1,957 and in the state prison, 459; while this year 
there are only 1,138 in the former and 377 in the latter.”’ 

In the light of this testimony, together with what every intel- 
ligent man knows of the character and influence of war, are we 
not warranted in the conclusion that the Civil War added largely 
to our prison population? The demoralization of a bloody war 
and the long train of evils that follow in its wake outlive those 
that actively participated in it. 

The great trinity of crime causes, as shown by carefully col- 
lected statistics on both sides of the Atlantic, is idleness, intem- 
perance, and ignorance. ‘ All investigation on the part of those 
whose ability to judge and facility for observation entitle their 
opinions to respect practically agree that these are the leading 
causes of crime. They may be subdivided until the number is 
made to reach twenty or more, as is done in the statistical tables 
of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, but such causes as 
poverty, gambling, bad associations, etc., are largely the effects 
of the causes named. Of course, idleness, intemperance, and 
ignorance are but the results of still more remote causes, but, 
unless reformatory prisons are responsible for some link in 
the chain, those who find their way to prison cells cannot 
charge their misfortune to the credit or discredit of these insti- 
tutions. 

Have these causes grown less powerful since the days of our 
fathers, or are they but gaining strength with age? More intox- 
icating liquor is sold and drunk to-day than ever before. In the 
city of Philadelphia there were 6,000 more arrests by the police 
last year than the year preceding. Superintendent of Police 
Lamon in his annual report says: ‘The increase is wholly 
accounted for by the arrests for intoxication and crimes directly 
attributed thereto. A great deal of this increase has been in- 
curred through the licensing of a large number of wholesale 
liquor dealers who are in fact, retail dealers.”” It does not seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Lamon that reformatory prisons and the 
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lack of ‘‘God’s healing ministers of pain’’ are responsible for 
the increase of crime in Philadelphia. 

Might it not be better for able and well-meaning men to turn 
their invective and influence against the curse of strong drink 
that leads thousands of men to prison gates, rather than against 
reformatory prisons—the highest monuments ever erected to 
man’s nobler impulses and to the principles taught by the lowly 
Nazarene ? 

One kind of ignorance is decreasing and the world was never 
so intelligent in some respects as it is to-day. Mlliterates, in the 
ordinary sense, are constantly decreasing in ratio to our popula- 
tion, but there is a kind of ignorance that is increasing year by 
year, I refer to the lack of mechanical, trade, or professional 
knowledge necessary to earn a livelihood—a knowledge which 
has unfortunately been almost entirely overlooked in our system 
of public education and the importance of which has but recently 
been forced upon public attention. Very few of those who find 
their way to prison have ever thoroughly learned any trade or 
business. The state prison at Philadelphia carefully collects 
statistics in reference to this, and the reports show that a very 
small number of its inmates have had any regular employment. 
Hon. Richard Vaux, who has served over fifty years as one of 
the inspectors of this prison, states the case in a few words in 
the last report. He says: ‘‘Of the 1,055 inmates in the peni- 
tentiary, there are not over three who know a trade,’”’ and he 
adds: ‘‘I believe the possession of a trade is one of the greatest 
preventives of crime.”’ 

It is a common saying that people are leaving the trades, but 
it comes nearer the truth to say that trades are leaving the 
people. What encouragement is offered a boy to-day to learn 
shoe-making, coopering, carriage-making, cabinet-making, har- 
ness-making, tanning, or any of many other trades that in our 
fathers’ days afforded abundant means of support? The most 
that one could hope to do now in many pursuits that were once 
reliable vocations would be to earn a precarious existence as 
a tinker or cobbler. The sweeping changes in the industrial 
world have not only made a large number of trades undesirable 
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for apprentices, but have destroyed them for those who had 
mastered them, expecting to earn a livelihood in their pursuit. 
‘* Necessity knows no law’’ and she is constantly crowding in- 
creasing thousands closer and closer to that limit where respect 
for law and fear of punishment are overcome by want, suffering, 
and despair. 

Judge Belford of Denver says: ‘In my experience as a 
lawyer I have found that 90 per cent of petty crime is the result 
of necessity.”” Chief Justice Chase once said: ‘‘The most 
wicked men are not in the penitentiary. Criminals are not 
wicked so much as weak—weak in character and intellect. The 
men from whom society suffers most are the cold, selfish, caleu- 
lating creatures who not only keep clear of the courts, but seek 
the churches and deceive others as they deceive themselves and 
expect to deceive the Almighty.”’ 

Idleness, voluntary or enforced, in society or in prison, is 
a frightful source of demoralization. Busy, industrious people, 
as a rule, have neither time nor inclination to concoct crime 
or plot mischief. It is the idlers that are likely to fall into the 
evils of drunkenness, gambling, and other vicious practices that 
constantly recruit the criminal ranks. 

When Frederick of Prussia was beleaguered by hostile forces 
he began to study the causes that placed his nation at the mercy 
of others. As a result he decided that work and education were 
what his people needed and he declared: ‘‘Every man in 
my kingdom shall work and every child go to school.’”” He routed 
the loafers, set them at work draining the bogs and fens about 
Potsdam, and made a compulsory law that placed every child in 
school. He struck the keynote of Germany’s progress. 

When we consider the large number of idlers we have, and 
the causes that promote idleness, we do not wonder that crime 
increases but that it does not increase even faster. We have it 
on the authority of Carroll D. Wright, United States com- 
missioner of labor, that there were in this country at the 
beginning of last year 500,000 young men and women ready to 
enter the industrial world to earn their bread, and that fully 
3,000,000 still considered the problem of their future occupation 
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unsettled. If his statement is true, and no doubt it is a 
very conservative estimate, need we be surprised if every year 
finds a larger number forced out of the world of labor and com- 
pelled to choose between the almshouse and the prison ? 

It is said that at no time in the history of New York City have 
there been so many persons out of employment as the past 
year. Nearly one ninth of the whole population has been with- 
out steady work of any kind and without means to go where 
chances might be more favorable. Over 100,000 mechanics and 
50,000 laborers have been idle not from choice, but from 
necessity. The officers of the Labor Union recently reported 
that 5,000 persons were vainly seeking work in the clothing in- 
dustry alone. It is said of the longshoremen that there are fifty 
idle men ready to take the place-of one who might be disabled 
by disease or accident. With this condition of things staring 
us in the face, is it fair, necessary, or reasonable to assume that 
reformatory prisons are increasing crime ? 

It may seem paradoxical to say that intelligence itself may 
become a cause of wrongdoing. An intelligent man has wants 
and desires to which the ignorant are strangers. He has a 
craving for that which is necessary to satisfy the higher wants of 
his intelligence ; and if his means to gratify these wants have 
not been able to keep pace with his desire for them, he will 
grow dissatisfied and discouraged, and be tempted to resort to 
dishonest or doubtful measures to secure that which he finds 
it impossible to obtain by honest methods. 

Whether a high intelligence is an unmixed blessing to the in- 
dividual and an advantage to society depends somewhat, at 
least, on how far the reasonable demands of that intelligence 
can be gratified. The senseless clod would better forever re- 
main a clod than be endowed with intelligence, if every desire is 
to be refused and every hope born only to perish in despair. 
The ignorant man who is satisfied with his condition is to be en- 
vied rather than the intelligent one whose life is embittered 
by failure to secure that which is demanded by his intelligence, 
and which he sees others less appreciative and less worthy en- 
joying. 
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What pleasure can it give a man to be able to read, if he 
never be permitted to see a printed page; and would not a 
cultivated taste for music and painting and a love for those fine 
arts prove a curse to him whose ear might never hear the one 
nor whose eye see the other? Society should see to it that in its 
efforts to increase the general intelligence it makes it possible 
for its members to satisfy the higher wants created by that intelli- 
gence. 

Another source of our criminal population may be found in 
the large number of foreigners that land upon our shores. Not 
that the foreigner, as such, is any worse than if native born, but 
he is more sorely tempted. Naturally most of those who leave the 
_ land of their birth hoping to better their condition in a foreign 
country are poor. Thousands land at Castle Garden with barely 
enough money to pay for taking them out of the limits of the great 
city. They are strangers to our language, our customs, and our 
laws. Worse than all this, they soon find that there are already 
more of their kind here than can find profitable employment, 
and it is not surprising that many of them find their way to the 
almshouse and the prison. It is asserted, too, that criminals 
and the criminally inclined are often sent to us as a convenient 
way of escaping the responsibility for their care. This may help 
to account for the large number of our criminals classed as 
‘foreign born.”’ 

Again, a part of the increase in crime as shown by the figures 
used for the purpose is more seeming than real and is due 
to a closer supervision over violators of the public peace. As 
towns and cities increase in size the police force is made stronger 
and a greater number of arrests will follow in ratio to offenses 
committed than before. For example, in the village a man may 
get drunk and be disorderly and no attention be paid to it ina 
legal way, while the same offense in the city with a policeman on 
every corner would be sure to end in arrest, with a fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. It is a well-known fact, too, that crime in- 
creases with density of population. 

In 1800 there were only six cities in the United States with a 
population of over 8,000 each. In 1880 there were 286 and in 
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1890, 446. There is also a continual increase in the gain of the 
city population over that’of the country and villages. In 1800 
but one twenty-fifth of the population lived in cities of 8,000 or 
over. In 1820 one twentieth of the total population lived in 
such cities ; in 1840, one twelfth ; in 1850, one eighth ; in 1860, 
one sixth ; in 1870, one fifth ; in 1880, one fifth ; and in 1890, 
considerably over one fourth of our total had found the way into 
these cities. 

Thousands are every year arrested in our cities and made to 
swell the list of our criminal statistics, who would not have been 
considered as committing any offense worthy of arrest in the 
country or village. Officers vested with authority to make 
arrests are inclined to be free in the exercise of it. They are 
anxious to make it appear that they are efficient and in their 
zeal sometimes do more harm than good. Many a criminal might 
trace his downfall to the ill-advised act of an officer. To be 
arrested on suspicion, forced into a cell to remain over night and 
then dragged before a magistrate among criminals only to be 
discharged for want of evidence of wrongdoing does not have a 
tendency to strengthen a man’s self-respect or increase his ad- 
miration for the law and officers under which the outrage is 
committed. Some cities pay fees for arrests—a practice as 
vicious as that of convicting prisoners on the testimony of paid 
detectives whose pay depends upon whether they can swear 
their victims guilty. 

Two men and a woman were recently arrested in Pittsburg for 
violating one of the old blue laws of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, regarding the observance of Sunday. One of the 
men had sold a piece of bacon, the other had been playing a 
musical instrument, and the poor woman had sold a newspaper. 

Several Russian Hebrew boys were arrested on a recent Sun- 
day in Central Park, this city, for selling lozenges. They spent 
the night in prison cells and were arraigned in a police court 
next day to answer to the serious charge that had been preferred 
against them. Louis Savatchman, thirteen years of age, acted 
as spokesman for the crowd. He said he was the oldest of seven 
children and because he wanted to go to school through the 
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week was trying to sell a few lozenges on Sunday to help keep 
the family. The magistrate discharged the children with a 
warning not to offend again the majestic law of this land of 
liberty and the sacredness of Sunday. 

A few weeks ago a man was arrested, carried fourteen miles 
over the hills in a buggy, and lodged in the Mercer, Pa., jail to 
satisfy a fine of sixty-eight cents which had been imposed for 
profane swearing and which he refused to pay. 

Not long since, Charlie Aman, a boy nine years of age, was 
arrested in Philadelphia and kept in prison from eight o’clock 
in the morning until nine at night with nothing to eat, because 
forsooth ! he had been detected in the heinous offense of offering 
to sell a box of matches in the City of Brotherly Love, without 
a license. The policeman who made the arrest was severely 
criticised by the newspapers, and yet he was but doing his 
sworn duty under a foolish, mischievous law, and little Charlie’s 
case will be footed up in the grand total and help to prove that 
‘‘reformatory prisons’’ increase crime. 

On the 28th of January last, six men were arrested and im- 
prisoned in this city for the alleged crime of asking people to 
give them something. It is a common boast that poverty is not 
a crime, but under our laws it comes distressingly near it. Be- 
cause these men were poor, they begged, and a beggar in most of 
our cities is a criminal. 

Society has no employment to offer her unfortunate thousands 
by which they may earn bread honestly and creditably, but 
imprisons them if they beg for it; and strange to say we have 
men, both ignorant and intelligent, but all good, of course, be- 
cause they invariably quote Scripture to clinch their argument, 
who think that furnishing such unfortunates stone cells with 
grated doors, food at 124 cents a day, and striped clothing at 
$14 a year, with no extra charge for shaving their heads, 
in exchange for their labor and liberty is treating them too 
kindly—that there is danger of making them worse by heaping 
such luxuries upon them. 

If crime is increasing there are abundant causes to account for 
it without charging it to reformatory prisons. I shall now 
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undertake to show, however, that it is not increasing, but on the 
contrary is steadily on the decline. I am aware that this is new 
doctrine, and I hesitate to declare it; though I have figures, 
which, it is said, do not lie, to establish the truth of my asser- 
tion. In spite of the baleful influences of civil war ; in the face 
of the industrial changes that are driving men from one field of 
labor to another ; yes, even against the demoralizing influence of 
reformatory prisons; if we may believe the census reports, 
crime, has been steadily decreasing since 1850—the census of that 
year being the first when statistics were taken of our criminal 
and pauper population. While it is true that the census of 1860 
and every succeeding one show that our prison population has 
increased faster than our total population, that does not prove 
that the prison population has not been decreasing as compared 
with itself. 


From 1850 to 1860 the increase of population was 36 per cent, 
and the increase of prisoners 183 per cent, or the percentage of 
increase in prison population was more than five times the per- 


centage of gain in general population. From 1860 to 1870 the 
general increase was 23 per cent, and the prison gain 73 per 
cent—the prison gain per cent being 3 1-5 times the general 
gain per cent. From 1870 to 1880 the respective percentages of 
gains were 30 and 78—the prison gain per cent being 2 3-5 times 
the total increase. From 1880 to 1890, the gain in general pop- 
ulation was 25 per cent, and the increase in number of prisoners 
40 per cent; or the percentage of gain in prison population was 
but 1 3-5 times the percentage of gain of total population. This 
shows a constant decrease of gain in prison population ; and the 
same ratio of decrease for another decade will be fatal to the as- 
sertions of those who believe that ‘‘kindness kills” ; for we 
shall then have the first census report showing that our good 
people have increased in a greater ratio than our lawbreakers. 
Mr. Andrews from beginning to ending ridicules and con- 
demns modern methods of dealing with criminals, and it must 
be admitted that they afford a good field for both ridicule and 
criticism. His condemnation, however, is peculiar and mis- 
chievous for the reason that he picks out the very best features 
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for his assault. There is not a prison in this country or any 
other, nor has there ever been one that could be justly con- 
demned because of caring too kindly for its inmates. Prison 
food, prison clothing, and prison care have never in a single in- 
stance been good enough to harden, degrade, and demoralize 
those compelled to accept them; nor can it be shown that the 
criminal population of any country was ever increased by wisely 
and humanely conducted prisons. It is true that prisons where 
good food, good clothing, and good care are furnished may be 
demoralizing; but it is not the good things that demoralize, 
for bad ones would be still worse; but it is the lack of proper 
educational influences and proper incentives to effort and right 
action that must be used with any kind of food and care if 
success is to be hoped for. 

The most mischievous and misleading feature of Mr. Andrews’ 
article is the idea conveyed that the prisons of Massachusetts are 
conducted in accordance with the plans laid down by prison 
reformers ; and that the distinguishing characteristic of such in- 
stitutions is permitting prisoners to have an easy, indolent life 
with no effort, mental or physical. Nothing is further from the 
truth. All philanthropists who are engaged in the work of 
prison reform recognize the truth and act upon it, when they 
are permitted to do so, that reformation can be wrought only by 
hard, persistent, well-directed effort on the part of him whose 
ideas of life need changing ; and instead of writing of the jails 
of Massachusetts, or in fact of those of any other state, under the 
name of reformatory prisons, it would be coming much nearer 
the prison reformer’s idea of the case to call them schools of vice. 

The Rev. Fred H. Wines, a prison reformer and the special 
agent of the tenth census on the subject of prisons, says: ‘*The 
unanimous opinion of experts in penology condemns the Ameri- 
can jail system as costly, inefficient, and very corrupting in its 
influence. It is a wonder that they do not breed and graduate 
more hardened criminals than they do.”’ 

The standing committee on crimes and penalties at the Con- 
ference of Charities in 1883, said: ‘‘It is believed that every 
abuse named by the philanthropic Howard as found in jails one 
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hundred years ago may be found to exist to-day in some jails of 
every state in the Union. 

There are fewer than a half dozen prisons in the United States 
that are conducted, even presumably, on the lines laid down by 
prison reformers ; and the results of these, though hampered 
and hedged as they have been by. parsimony, prejudice, and 
partisan politics, so far justify the theory on which they are 
supposed to be conducted, that it is not only unwise and unfair 
to class ordinary jails under the head of reformatory prisons, 
but it is a libel on the few true reformatory institutions that 
good men have labored long and hard to establish, and an insult 
to those who founded them. 

It is no disparagement to other well-conducted reformatories 
to say that the one at Elmira, N. Y., comes nearer the reformer’s 
idea of the prison, both theoretically and practically, than 
any other in the United States. Even Mr. Andrews “‘damns it 
with faint praise.’”’ It was hoped that the one recently estab- 
lished at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, might be conducted in 
accordance with the world’s better thought on the subject of 
penology, but recent confessions on the part of the management 
dispel any such illusion. The authorities at Huntingdon still act 
on the barbarian idea that blows, and possibly curses, are a moral 
tonic ; and they are still trying to pound better feelings and 
impulses into those who are intrusted to them for reformation. 

The inmates at Elmira have as ‘‘ good a time,’’ perhaps, as it 
is possible for men to have in our present reformatory institu- 
tions, yet there has never been any of the Massachusetts diffi- 
culty of keeping men from rushing in to enjoy its comforts. 
Though what manhood the convict may have left is not still 
further crushed out by shaving his head and dressing him in the 
garb of a harlequin when he enters this prison, yet it is well 
known that hardened criminals dread Elmira, and frequently 
endeavor when convicted to be sent to Sing-Sing or Auburn, 
where they are not obliged to study and recite or to use their 
mental or moral faculties; but where they know they must be re- 
leased when their time has expired, whether any effort has been 
made in way of improvement or not. 
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Some of the reforms advocated by those who have interested 
themselves in the subject are laid down by Mr. Z. R. Brockway, 
manager of the Elmira Reformatory : 

1. Separate confinement in jail of all prisoners confined 
therein ; the creation of a better public sense of the true pur- 
pose of imprisonment, and the removal of prisons from all politi- 
cal interference. 

2. The classification of all prisoners ; their education while 
in prison, and their complete rehabilitation when released. 

3. The industrial and remedial treatment with thorough pre- 
paratory industrial and moral training. 

He well says: ‘It is high time the farce were ended of 
placing criminals in durance to be worked simply for the profits 
of their labor, preached to, and soon released, unchanged, upon 
the community. There is no protection without reformation 
and there is no reformation without education.”’ 

Of 3,074 convicts discharged from the Elmira Reformatory 
within thirteen years of its existence, 130 were returned under 
arrest, and but 12 returned voluntarily. Hence the reformatory 
prisons that, as Mr. Andrews says, are ‘“‘an asylum eagerly 
sought by thousands every year’’ must be of a different kind 
from that at Elmira, and neither it nor the great cause it repre- 
sents should be made to suffer for their shortcomings. 

If there is any fact clearly demonstrated by the history of the 
world’s dealing with crime, it is that the disposition toward evil 
can neither be whipped, starved, nor shamed out of a bad man; 
though it may be driven into a good one by abuse. Another 
fact that has been demonstrated over and over again is that man 
is not a physical coward to be frightened into good behavior by 
the threat of punishment; neither is he a spaniel to lick the 
hand that smites him either with or without the sanction of the 
law. Human nature is pretty much the same at all times and in 
all places ; and the same methods that will strengthen a man’s 
moral nature and build up his self-respect in a state of freedom 
are the identical means that must be used in the prison, if suc- 
cess is to be expected. 


A Spanish writer says: ‘‘In the person who steals there are 
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two things to be observed—the thief and the man, The thief 
constitutes the diseased part, the man the sound part.’ Our 
fathers in their good old way paid no attention to the man, but 
punished the thief until the manhood was destroyed—the thief 
all the time growing stronger as the manly qualities became 
weaker. The reasonable plan is to pay but little attention to the 
thief, but do all possible to strengthen the man; and when he 
has reached a healthful condition of body and mind, he will see 
to it that the thief is not permitted to trouble society. 

If the fear of punishment would restrain men from evil ways, 
then, perhaps, we should return to the greater wisdom of our 
fathers, light again the flames of Smithfield, and adorn our high- 
ways with the heads of malefactors ; but both reason and experi- 
ence declare that crime cannot be repressed by means that 
imitate it and partake of its own nature. 

It was predicted by the old school of penologists that abolish- 
ing the death penalty in England and Wales for housebreaking, 
burglary, cattle, horse, and sheep stealing would result in a large 
increase in these crimes, yet it was followed by an average 
diminution of 26 per cent between 1855 and 1879. 

A committee of the ablest experts in criminology in the United 
States in a report made in 1883, sums up the experience of the 
world on the subject: ‘‘The inefficiency of criminal punish- 
ments to repress crime at present and throughout the ages is 
believed to be due largely to the spirit of retaliation that per- 
vades them; at least it may be safely said that the deterrent 
principle, if not an entire failure, has not yet found its true 
place in public punishment for crime. Thesanguinary penalties 
of all history are accompanied with numerous crimes, while 
offenses have diminished as penalties have softened. Neither 
amphitheater, stake, nor cross, nor being sewn alive with serpents 
in the sack and cast into the sea; indeed nothing of penalty 
that human ingenuity could devise has prevented crime to any 
appreciable extent.”’ 

If the punitive theory advocated by Mr. Andrews be correct, 
crime should be rare in the Southern States where prisons are 
still conducted on the lines laid down by our fathers. In speak- 
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ing of the prisons of the South the special agent of the tenth 
census says: ‘‘ Their condition for the most part is deplorable 
in the extreme.’’ Geo. W. Cable in 1884 characterized southern 
prisons in the following language: ‘‘ Here may be seen a group 
of penal institutions the worst in the country by every evidence 
of their own setting forth ; cruel, brutalizing, deadly ; chaining, 
flogging, shooting, drowning, killing by exhaustion and ex- 
posure ; holding the criminal out to public gaze ; publishing his 
name and describing him when he enters; repeating it every 
alternate year while he stays in, and again when he goes out.”’ 

Surely no fault can be found with southern prisons by those 
who believe in pain, fear, and retaliation as necessary elements 
in an institution for reforming evil doers; and, according to 
their theory, we might expect to find crime rare in the Southern 
States, but on the contrary it flourishes there as well as in 
Massachusetts, where convicts are cared for so tenderly as to ex- 
cite the envy of outsiders. In Mississippi, where the average 
sentence to the penitentiary last year was 124 years, crime was 
more rampant than in Rhode Island where the term averaged 
less than three years and where capital punishment was 
abolished in 1852. 

England has made great progress toward humanizing the 
treatment of her unfortunate classes within a few years, and the 
result speaks for itself. In 1869 the daily average of prisoners in 
England was 19,318 ; in 1879, 16,388, and in 1889, 12,099. In 
1840 there were committed for trial in the united kingdom, 
54,892, of whom 12,296 were convicted. In 1889 there were 
committed for trial, 16,514, of whom 12,099 were convicted. 
Even Massachusetts might be worse off than she is. According 
to the census reports, she had 2,176 prisoners to a million in 
1860, and but 2,005 in 1880. I have not had an opportunity to 
examine the statistics for 1890. 

Society is largely responsible for her prison population, and in- 
stead of cursing and abusing her evil-minded children whose train- 
ing she assumes, she should treat her offspring kindly and reason- 
ably and endeavor to stop the creative processes that develop 
them if she is not willing to care for them. Dr. Henry Mauds- 


. 
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ley, very high authority on abnormal conditions of mind, says: 
‘“‘Tt is certain that lunatics and criminals are as much manufac- 
tured articles as the steam engine and calico printing machines, 
only the processes of the organic manufactory are so complex 
that we are unable to follow them.”’ 

Our laws for the cure or treatment of crime are made usually 
by those who care but little about the subject and who know 
still less. Many of our prisons are managed by men who know 
as little of the proper methods of treating a morally diseased 
mind as a blind hog does of chromatics. We are making prog- 
ress, however, in spite of all obstacles, and prison reformers are 
sure sooner or later to win the righteous battle in which they 
have engaged heart and soul. The time will come when every 
punitive institution in the civilized world will be destroyed, and 
all places for the treatment of crime be hospitals, schools, work- 
shops, and reformatories. 

ANDREW J. PALM. 
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Wheelbarrow. By Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 12mo. 303 pp. Chi- 
cago : Open Court Publishing Co. 


The author of this admirable book calls it ‘‘ Wheelbarrow,”’ 
because that, he says, was the implement of his handicraft when 
he was a strong man. He lays claim to the honor of once 
having been a ‘railroad man’ by profession, holding the 
responsible position of helping to make the road bed with pick 
and shovel and wheelbarrow. But few men have had the varied 
experience of General Trumbull and fewer still have the ability 
to express themselves in so vigorous and happy a style. In ad- 
dition to the good hard sense to be found in every chapter 
of this book, there is more genuine wit and humor in it than can 
be found in almost any book labeled ‘‘ humorous.”’ 

The brief biography with which it opens describes in a very 
interesting manner the author’s early experience in his English 
home, his first distinct recollection being that of seeing his 
father hurried off to Marshalsea prison for debt—the historic 
prison made famous as well as infamous by Charles Dickens in 
‘Little Dorrit.’”’ He describes in vivid language his voyage 
across the Atlantic in the English emigrant ship Julius Cesar, 
which carried four hundred men, women, and children, mostly 
Irish peasants fleeing from the famine that was then ravaging 
Ireland. 

He declares that the loss of life from fever and famine in that 
ship was greater in proportion to the number present than the 
loss at Waterloo, Gravelotte, or the battles around Atlanta. 
Sixty-two died and were buried in the sea and it was estimated 
that a still greater number died after reaching port. He worked 
a few days as roustabout, after landing, and considered it a great 
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improvement to get a situation on a Canadian railroad as 
engineer of a wheelbarrow. He next tried farming long enough 
to be convinced that farm labor is skilled labor and gave it up 
on the advice of his employer, to take a country school. From 
the schoolroom he went back to railroading, expecting to spend 
his vacation running the wheelbarrow ; but teaching had made 
him somewhat fastidious, and he could no longer enjoy the man- 
ners and conversation of those at the shanty where he lived. He 
soon packed up and started for Boston on foot, where he found a 
position handling barrels in a pork warehouse. The next 
situation in which he found himself was serving as an American 
soldier in Mexico. 

After his discharge from the army he engaged in various occu- 
pations, among them hod carrying and teaching, until he was 
able to pass an examination for admission to the bar, as a result 
of having improved his spare time in studying law. He was 
elected as a Republican member of the Illinois legislature in 
1857 and spent his time between the law and the legislature until 
the breaking out of the Civil War, when he enlisted, going out 
as captain and coming back at the close of the war as brigadier 
general. He was made collecter of internal revenue and served 
during the whole of Grant’s administration. His life affords a 
good illustration of the power of pluck and ability to surmount 
obstacles that seem to block the way to success. 

The book contains about fifty essays on subjects of social and 
political interest. Among them are: The Laokoon of Labor, 
Competition in Trades, Convict Labor, Honest and Dishonest 
Wages, Monetary Problems, The Poets of Liberty and Labor, 
Henry George and Land Taxation, Economic Conferences, 
Making Bread Dear, Making Bread Cheap, and The Single Tax 
Question. 

They are all admirably written and are well worthy a careful 
reading by all who are interested in these important topics. 
Here is a specimen of his ‘‘chunks of sense”’ : 

““T desire to see the monetary policy of the country on a solid and 


scientific foundation. To me it is not a question of party expediency : 
it is a question of bread. I don’t know how to build a house, but I can 
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tell a good job of work when I see it. If Isee a crack in the wall, I 
suspect a bad foundation, and I know that a botch has had something 
to do with it. When I find the secretary of the treasury paying off the 
3 per cent bonds, and further discover that the United States of Amer- 
ica has bound itself by a solemn treaty with the United States of Wall 
Street not to pay its 4 per cents until the year 1907, I know that the job 
was a botch, and that the Congress that did the work was a lot of 
‘plugs’ or they were knaves making bad laws for their own profit.”’ 

Most of his positions are so well taken, so ably argued and 
aptly illustrated that the reader will be ready to accept them 
without question. His views on the money question are not in 
accord either with the newer school of political economists with 
whom Ingalls agrees when he says, ‘‘ Money is a creature of 
law,’’ nor with the old school that believes either in the single 
gold standard or a restricted coinage of silver. 

A pleasant feature of the book is the broad spirit of humanity 
that pervades every chapter and shows its author to be a liberal- 
minded, large-hearted man, who loves his fellow-creatures. 


Nurses and Nursing. By Lisbeth D. Price. 12mo. 321 pagés. 


Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 

The physician and the professional nurse form a sort of 
limited partnership so far as their duties are concerned, the 
physician usually getting the lion’s share of the pay, while 
to the nurse usually falls the burden of labor, and oftentimes the 
greater credit for success in dealing with physical afflictions ; 
Miss Price, however, does not intimate anything of this kind in 
her book. On the contrary, if fault may be found with her on 
this point it is that she makes the nurse too much of a mere 
machine to carry out the orders of the physician, who is always 
presumed to know what is best to be done. She places loyalty 
to the physician as the highest virtue on the part of the nurse. 
This is, no doubt, a very essential qualification, and yet it occurs 
to us that Miss Price follows the rule too servilely. 

Physicians sometimes seem to have a higher consideration for 
what they are pleased to call professional ethics than they have 
for the safety and comfort of suffering humanity. The author of 
this book has perhaps imbibed some of this professional courtesy 
for she declares that under no conceivable circumstances should 
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the nurse give her patients internal treatment. She says: ‘‘A 
drop of oil of cloves put into an aching tooth or a drachm of 
peppermint water for indigestion or anything however harmless 
in itself, if given unordered by the doctor, is disloyalty to him 
and a criminal offense against the nurse’s profession.”’ 

We can conceive of cases in which the blind observance of this 
rule would stultify the nurse, provoke the sensible physician, 
and be malpractice toward the patient. If the doctor should 
leave, forgetting to say that the patient might have a drink of 
pure water when thirsty, this extreme loyalty would insist on 
allowing the parched lips to await the coming of the doctor for 
authority to give this internal treatment. Sensible courtesy and 
sensible loyalty are all right, but there is a kind that approaches 
in sublime foolishness that of the dude who stood on the bank of 
the river strenuously refusing to help a lady who had fallen into 
the water, on the ground that he had never been introduced 
to: her. 

The book opens with a brief introduction by E. E. Mont- 
gomery, late professor of obstetrics in the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, who says that the duty of nursing is no 
longer left to the ignorant and those incapable of doing anything 
else, but those who now follow it as a vocation come from the 
best ranks of the community. To their credit he says: ‘In 
the department of surgery, and particularly that of peritoneal 
surgery the operator prefers to leave the after treatment of his 
cases in the hands of a nurse thoroughly educated in his 
methods of practice, than to place the patient in the hands of 
the family physician.”’ 

The purpose of the author seems to have been to write a book 
which her own experience as head nurse indicated would be 
welcomed by professional nurses, and at the same time not be 
beyond the comprehension of the thousands of intelligent 
mothers, sisters, and daughters who are obliged to do duty as 
nurses in the home circle. Instructions are given to cover every 
phase of the nurse’s experience from cleaning the finger nails of 
a patient to nursing diphtheria or caring for the newborn baby. 

The chapter on Food for Invalids and Children contains a 
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great deal of useful information even for those who may never 
be called upon to act in the capacity of nurse. The book as a 
whole is well written and finely printed and owing to the im- 


portance of the subjects it so ably discusses it should have a 
wide circulation. 


The Prison Question. By Charles H. Reeve. 8vo. 194 pages. 
Published by the author, Plymouth, Ind. 


Mr. Reeve is a clear thinker and a sound reasoner and is well 
known as an able writer on prison reform and kindred subjects, 
having taken part in several meetings of the National Prison 
Congress. He is not a sentimentalist, influenced by any false 
sympathy for the wrongdoer, but looks at the subject he is con- 
sidering in a sensible, businesslike way; and while he makes 
all due allowance for the weakness and wickedness of the crimi- 
nal and other defective classes, he never forgets that protection 
to society is the paramount question to be solved. 

He does not share in the opinion held by many penologists, 
that a large portion of our prison population is susceptikle to a 
genuine reform even under the most favorable conditions that we 
have been able as yet to obtain. He says that some can be 
reformed, many partially reformed, and perhaps a majority 
materially benefited. Like temporary relief from pain by use of 
an opiate, even the worst may be so improved as to give a tem- 
porary lull to the evil impulses inherent in them, or until stimu- 
lated into action by the social forces that must environ them. 

He, in. common with all whose opinions on the subject are 
worthy of consideration, holds that the convict should be re- 
garded as a patient with a constitutional disease, and the first 
efforts toward reform must be to enlarge his understanding and 
give him right views of society and its relations to govern- 
ment. He has no faith in the fear of punishment as a menace to 
evil doers, and argues very conclusively that instead of having 
any tendency toward reforming, punishment closes the door 
against reformation. He well says: ‘‘The subject of prisons 
in the thought of the legislative mind has been on the same 
plane with the idea of punishment by the state by means of 
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fixed penalties: confined at hard labor for the period of — 
years; there to have the head shaved, a zebra suit of coarse 
clothes, a narrow cell with hard bed, silence, and mere animal 
existence with hard labor.”’ 

One of the serious hindrances to reformation, as seen by Mr. 
Reeve, is the unfavorable environment in which most convicts are 
likely to find themselves when released from the prison. Hesays: 

‘¢Can you find an industrial keyboard with fixed tones, and a met- 
ronome to beat time, and written notes that will respond to human 
effort, and bring forth food and raiment? Yet, without this there 
is no practical and permanent reform. Reform does not consist simply 
in persuading a convict to be moral, but in showing him how to 
be also practical. A moral man must live. Want, starvation, the 
sense of an unequal struggle among his fellows with a sense of injustice, 
would soon bring demoralization, and he would cease to bea moral man.”’ 

He condemns as false economy and false philanthropy the 
legislation that appropriates twelve hundred dollars and in some 
cases as high as four thousand dollars a room to build a hospital 
for a thousand insane people, and furnishes money without limit 
to care for the patients when no systematic labor can be done by 
the inmates, and pinches down to the lowest cent in providing 
for a thousand convicts, who are all to labor and be treated for 
insanity more dangerous and needing greater care and skill. 
He maintains that a moral obliquity exists in one case as well as 
in the other, and that the crime class occupies a relation far 
more important to the state than do the insane. 

The book contends that reformers have been dealing too much 
with results and too little with causes and the author is particu- 
larly forcible and eloquent in describing the sources that supply 
the larger part of our criminal, insane, and otherwise defective 
population and the proper methods of dealing with them. In 
his own language : 

‘Tt is absurd to tax people to build and maintain prisons and refor- 
matories, and then enact laws that permit of the certain procreation of 
more people that will keep them full. Yet that is exactly what the 
legislation now in force accomplishes. In the first place, no restraint 
or limitations are provided in relation to marriage among those who 
are totally unfit for that relation. Both church and state take part in 


uniting people in marriage without inquiry, and the officials in both 
know that the issue in many cases must be of a vicious character, 
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either pauper or criminal or incurably diseased. The results are a con- 
stant procession of criminals and sinners starting at the cradles and 
moving into the public institutions, leaving more or less evil influence 
along the way. The resources of the staie are heavily taxed to support, 
and in fruitless efforts to reform, what it has aided to deform, and the 
church is calling for aid on all hands to support it while it seeks to 
make Christians out of those it has aided in making sinners.”’ 


This book is interesting and profitable reading and we heartily 
commend it especially to ministers, lawyers, legislators, physi- 
cians, and those interested in prison and charity work. 






















All He Knew. By John Habberton. 12mo. 197 pp. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


This is a story—a mixture of about equal parts of love, de- 
pravity, and religion. It opens by describing a convict who 
had served his time and was on his way back to his depraved 
wife and children. While in the penitentiary he was rather 
miraculously converted and, after his return, he persisted in 
living an honest life. Though ignorant, and weak-minded be- 
sides, he wielded so great an influence by refusing to follow his 
former profession of stealing that nearly the whole village was 
converted, including some that had been converted before. 

There are many good things in the book illustrating the differ- 
ent ideas of religious duty, but there is some doubt as to 
whether its effect on the whole will help the cause it assumes to 
aid. It may perhaps be well enough in dealing with the igno- 
rant and depraved to use their style of speech, but, unfortunately, 
it is not the ignorant who are likely to read this book, and 
the effect of some of the expressions will shock rather than 
elevate the religious mind. It is said to be but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous and the author in many places, it seems 
to us, has taken this step and made a bad combination. 

The story well illustrates the difficulties that surround the man 
who attempts to live an honest life when surrounded by ignorant 
and vicious relatives and companions. 


Economic and Industrial Delusions. By Arthur B. Farquhar. 
8vo. 424 pages. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The writer of this book presents the anomaly of a manufac- 
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turer—the largest perhaps in the United States, of agricultural 
implements—arguing against a protective tariff. He was led in 
the opposite direction for the greater part of his life and never 
cast a vote for a Democratic presidential candidate until 1888. 
He accounts for his change of base by quoting the words of 
Gladstone when accused of changing front on the Irish question : 
“‘T am older and wiser.”’ 

He objects to having Protection called the American system of 
Protection, for he says it is but an imitation of that which Spain 
has long been practicing—the natural resource of half-civilized 
countries—and the same system followed by Great Britain until 
she learned better. He has come to the conclusion after reading 
the New York Tribune a lifetime, and having sandwiched it 
with Carey, Greeley, Thompson, and Denslow that the Protec- 
tionists’ side of the case is made up of five parts, as follows : 
‘* Conclusions insufficiently supported—and overthrown by suf- 
ficient data, empty pretenses often degenerating into plain lying, 
quibbles and juggles, appeals to shortsightedness, appeals to 
blind sentiment.”’ 

He thinks the frenzy of Protectionists against England should 
be mitigated by the remembrance that they owe to her the Pro- 
tective system—called the American system to flatter simple- 
tons—that while they refuse to wear England’s new uniform 
they delight in strutting around in her cast-off rags. 

War and the war spirit are condemned in vigorous terms, and 
Mr. Farquhar declares that Protectionism is as closely identified 
with the war spirit as Christianity is with the spirit of peace 
and good will. 

The question as to whether the nation should increase the 
profits of special industries by taxation does not depend for its 
answer, in Mr. Farquhar’s opinion, upon anything that statisti- 
cal tables can show. One answer means paternalism, prescrip- 
tion—the other liberty. He says: 

‘‘ Even if my researches had brought out only those apparent proofs 
of greater material prosperity under Protection, my decision would still 
be unshaken: for along with the sleek pelt and air of good feeding, I 


should have discovered, like the fabled wolf, the mark of a master’s 
collar, and hence should have voted those blessings too dearly bought. 
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I am happy to be able to show, however, that the alternative is of no 
such character—that a thorough study of the figures and facts clearly 
proves the right policy to be the best even for our material well-being. 
Liberty deserves some sacrifice to obtain it and all the better if we can 
attain it without sacrifice.” 

It has often been charged and almost as frequently denied that 
American manufacturers send goods to other countries and sell 
them cheaper than they do in the home market. Mr. Farquhar 
settles this question, so far as he is individually concerned, by 
frankly admitting that he sells about half of his machinery in 
Mexico, South America, and Africa, and from five to ten per 
cent lower than in the United States. He says that he cannot 
get as good prices abroad as at home for the reason that he is 
there obliged to compete with other countries that have all the 
advantages of free raw material in manufacturing and better 
shipping facilities. He declares that any manufacturer who is 
able to export goods can have no use for Protection except to 
enable him to extort more money from home purchasers than he 
is able to get from those abroad. 

Among the claims of the Protectionist, which Mr. Farquhar 
attacks both front and rear, are that a high tariff causes high 
wages; that the duty is paid by the foreigner ; that Free Trade 
would injure us with cheap goods; that Protection gives em- 
ployment to labor ; that Free Trade would cause an unfavorable 
balance of trade ; that the tariff causes a necessary diversity of 
industries ; that it is the source of our industrial progress ; that 
Free Trade would equalize wages in different countries. His 
discussion of these topics is ingenious and able, and to those in- 
clined to tariff reform would be convincing. He is of the 
opinion that a direct tax for the expenses of the government 
would be the fairest and least expensive way of raising the 
revenues for governmental expenses, but owing to constitutional 
difficulties which would have to be removed in order to adopt 
this plan, he concludes that for years to come revenues must be 
raised by a tariff. He declares a protective tariff, however, as 
entirely unsuited to this purpose, since perfect Protection would 
keep out all goods and hence bring no revenue. 

He declares in favor of the single gold standard, believing that 
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complete bimetallism is as inaccessible as one of the monsters of 
mythology. He thinks if the government can coin eighty cents’ 
worth of silver and call it a dollar the stamp must be worth 
twenty cents, and if worth twenty cents it might be made worth 
ninety-nine cents and, therefore, it is of no use to take an ex- 
pensive metal with which to create a little wealth when by using 
paper five times as much might be created in the same operation. 
Hence he approves free coinage of silver. 

In this argument he seems to convey the idea that money in 
itself is wealth—a position that he himself disproves in a former 
chapter when he says: 

“In the good old days, some centuries past, when it was thought that 
gold was wealth and wealth was gold, and when the nations used to 
puzzle their brains over ways and means of getting and keeping the 
precious metals within their territory, Spain prohibited its exportation 
by severe penalties, and this substituting the measure of wealth for 
wealth itself—the shadow for the substance is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons why that country, mistress of half the world in the sixteenth 
century, with command of all the richest mines, steadily fell off until 
she ranked among the poorest nations of Europe.”’ 

He argues that gold is never to be had when inferior money 
will go just as far whether the substitute.be dubious paper or 
overvalued metal. This may suggest the query in some minds: 
Why should a man break his neck to get gold when something 
easier procured will go just as far? 

The book is well written and touches upon nearly every phase 
of the tariff question. The prominence of the author in the 
manufacturing world will lend additional interest to his views 
and his book will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject of tariff reform. 
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